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Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A reading clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten-primary 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 

observation classes where French and 

German only are spoken. 
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Six weeks: June 23—August 1, 1930 


Some special features 
A Nature Guide School and Camp fo: 





Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


teachers of elementary science 


A School of Library Science. 


A Music School, University Chorus, North 


eastern Ohio High Schoo! Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
June 25-July 31 
Classical and Modern Languages 
Education Philosophy 
English Psychology 
History Science 

Send for Bulletin 


| Address 
DEAN FRANS ERICSSON 





University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 16 





Graduate and undergraduate courses f 
and women in Education, Educational Ps 
chology, Commerce, Fine Arts, and 
subjects. Complete Demonstration Sc! 


Full descriptive bulletin sent on 1 
Address Summer School Registra 
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YOUR BEST OPPORTUNITY 


for 
Summer of 1930 
Study and Recreation 


imidst Pennsylvania’s Most Beautiful Mountains 
Inter-session June 16 to June 28 
Regular Session June 30 to August 8 
Write for Comprehensive Catalogue to 


State College, Pa. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Director of the Summer Session, The Pennsylvania State College 
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TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


IN THE SOUTH" 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 
LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


In this paper on training for librarian- 
ship in the south, it seems important to me 
) present the following aspects of the sub- 
(1) The part which the library is to 
play in raising the level of general educa- 
tional attainment in the south in the next 
ide; (2) the necessity for the profes- 
training of the, to the south, com- 
paratively new type of educational teacher 
and leader, the librarian, who affects the 


general educational program through 
books and other library resources rather 
than by means of lecture, text-book, black- 


board, scientific laboratory or other formal 
educational processes; (3) the character of 

training agencies which will be re- 
quired; (4) the kinds of training to be 
provided; (5) the number and distribution 
f such agencies, and (6) the financial sup- 
port, physical and technical equipment and 
personnel which will be required to insure 


+} 


their suecessful operation. 


I. Part To BE PLAYED BY 
LIBRARIES 


No thoughtful person who contrasts the 
educational scene of to-day with that of the 
‘Paper presented at the Southern Conference 


on Education held at the University of North Caro- 
na, October, 1929. 


year 1900 can fail to discover that the level 
of general educational attainment in the 
south is far higher now than then. Length 
of school terms, capital outlays for build- 
and equipment, 
operating funds and endowments, the es- 
tablishment of summer schools, practice 
schools and schools of education for the 
professional training of teachers, perfected 


ings largely increased 


systems of certification and general ad- 
ministration bear testimony that the gradu- 
ate of the southern high school or college 
of to-day goes out into life better equipped 
to meets its high adventure than his prede- 
cessor of thirty years ago. 
ture of thirty million dollars annually upon 


The expendi- 


the maintenance of the public schools in 
North Carolina to-day as against one mil- 
lion dollars in 1900, the enrolment of 
110,000 pupils in the high schools last year 
as against 7,144 in 1907-08, the offering of 
professional courses for teachers on every 
college campus in the state, the consolida- 
tion of schools and transportation of school 
children in all save one of the hundred 
counties, the increase in the state’s mainte- 
nance funds to its university from $25,000 
in 1900 to $860,000 in 1928 and the bring- 
ing into existence within a five-year period 
of such an institution as Duke University 
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through private means are but typical of 
what happening educationally 
throughout the entire south during this 


has been 


period. 

Nevertheless, while the rise of the level 
of general educational attainment has been 
notable, it is none the less true that south- 
ern educational leaders have had to deal 
first with the quantitative aspects of edu- 
cation rather than the qualitative. In 
thinking about the future of education in 
the south, it would seem that the time has 
come when the qualitative as well as the 
quantitative should receive increasing con- 
sideration. 

I make bold to predict that the next 
decade will witness a distinctive rise of the 
level of general educational attainment in 
the south, and that its nature will be quali- 
tative as well as quantitative. I go further 
and say that the agency which will con- 
tribute to this rise as much as any other 
will be the library in its various forms. 

I base this prediction upon five signifi- 
eant facts. Sir Francis Bacon stated the 
first of these in his essay ‘‘Of Studies’’ 
three centuries ago when he said, ‘‘ Read- 
ing maketh a full man.’’ Unfortunately, 
Sir Francis simply stated his observation 
and let it go at that. Science, as we know 
it to-day, was in its infancy, and such 
scientific tests and measurements as are ap- 
plied to educational processes to-day could 
not be utilized to demonstrate the validity 
of his statement. But in the papers pre- 
sented here yesterday by Dean Gray, of the 
school of education of the University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Koos, of the Winston- 
Salem schools, the validity of his observa- 
tion has been attested in the scientific terms 
of the present-day educational experts. 
They have shown conclusively that the 
pupil in the grades or the student in college 
who makes intelligent and extensive use of 
library materials, in addition to the use of 
lecture and text-book, sees the subject 
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under investigation more clearly and eom. 
prehends its total relationship more fy]ly 
than the pupil or student who fails to use 
such materials. They are fully convinced 
that the per cent. of promotions of such 
students to the next higher grade or class 
is definitely higher than that of students 
who do not make extensive use of library 
materials. 

It is this fact which, in other sections of 
the country, has placed the library in the 
heart of the school and sends every pupil 
enrolled to the library for specific study for 
a fixed number of periods per day or week 
It is this fact which has made necessary in 
such libraries as those of the University of 
Illinois and the University of North Caro- 
lina, which have been dedicated within the 
last few days, the provision of seats for 
three times as many students per thousand 
as were required ten years ago. It is this 
fact which has caused the Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States to adopt its present thor- 
oughgoing high-school library standards 
and start a committee to work upon the 


upward revision of its college library stand- - 
ards. It is this fact which has influenced } 
one of the great foundations to start an in- of 
vestigation of library resources of the smal a 


colleges of the country, because it is co Soh 
vinced that teaching, unsupported by 
library resources, falls far short of being 
the best sort of teaching. And it is this ee 





fact which, if fully understood and acted Si 
upon by state, county and city superin- = 
tendents of schools in the south, can bring ‘ tiie 
about, as much as the lengthening of th E hee, 
school term, the professional training of © onir 
teachers or any other single thing, the lift BRP ;; 
ing of the per cent. of promotions among B® fF), 
the white and colored school children alk © fron 
throughout the south. It can assist int’ By py, 
ducing the tragic waste of education BR} ;),, 
effort in a state educational system such 8 BW ooo, 
North Carolina’s in which only two whit By ¢, 
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children out of every three succeed in pass- 
ing from one grade to the next higher, and 
only one out of two colored children. In 
this way the purposes of the school can be 
more perfectly realized qualitatively, and 
the level of educational attainment raised. 

The second fact on which I base the pre- 
diction is that the educational expert has 
recently taught us that the old adage, 
“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,’’ 
is untrue. Or, if it is true for old dogs, it 
is untrue in the case of mature men. The 
dictum of William James, the acknowl- 
edged leader in the field of educational 
psychology in the past generation, that for 
the majority of us the learning process 
stops at the age of twenty-five, uas been 
sharply contradicted, and it has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated by Professor Ed- 
ward Thorndike that the period after 
twenty-five, if properly utilized, can be 
made one of the most fruitful in intellec- 
tual accumulation and accomplishment in 
the whole life span. 

The third fact which underlies my pre- 
diction is so obvious that it scarcely needs 
stating. Life has become so complex for 
the vast majority of men that even if they 
wished they could not cease to study the 
work they have in hand. This has not 
always been true in the south. Life in the 
ante-bellum, slave-owning era was simple. 
But even in the field of agriculture the 
scene is far more complicated to-day than 
it was before 1860. The boll-weevil alone 
has made necessary knowledge of insecti- 
cides and rotation of crops. Scientific 
breeding of long-lint cotton has been re- 
quired to take the place of the almost ex- 
tinct sea-island staple. The fruit-fly in 
Florida likewise has temporarily con- 
fronted a state with a serious economic 
puzzle and the housewives and mothers of 
the nation with problems in household 
economy and infant feeding. 

Complexity of modern civilization has 
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made itself felt not only in law, medicine, 
engineering and the various learned and 
scientific professions, but in business and 
industry as well. It is because of this new 
compiexity that thousands of men and 
women of maturity were enrolled in exten- 
sion and correspondence courses last year 
for which they paid well up into the mil- 
lions. It accounts for the presence in such 
great industries as the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, General Motors, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Bankers Trust Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and many others of 
highly specialized business libraries which 
are considered as indispensable as the ex- 
periment staff and scientific laboratories of 
all such industrial institutions. This being 
true for the nation as a whole, it is incon- 
ceivable that the area stretching from 
Lynchburg to Birmingham, rich beyond 
measure in coal and iron and water-power, 
and in those respects potentially able to 
support as varied an industrial civilization 
as that of Pennsylvania and New York, 
will continue to overlook this keen-edged 
tool of industry as well as solvent of the 
social and economic ills by which industry 
in other sections has been splendidly 
served. 

It is more than barely possible—it is 
highly probable—that southern merchants 
who have felt the adverse effects of the 
chain store, that southern tobacco and cot- 
ton farmers who are experiencing the 
blighting disaster of low prices, that south- 
ern state, county and city governments 
which are struggling with the intricate 
problems of taxation could remedy some- 
what the distressing plight in which they 
find themselves, if for the rule of thumb 
the rule of exact information might be sub- 
stituted. Knowledge is power, and the sort 
of knowledge which has been essential in 
the south to maintain a civilization based 
hitherto on an agricultural foundation will 
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not give men power to win increasing eco- 
nomic freedom where it must be won from 
narrow margins under highly competitive 
conditions. Stated concretely, the south, 
with 24 per cent. of the nation’s popula- 
tion but only 5 per cent. of the nation’s 
business and industrial libraries, stands 
handicapped in this respect as it toes the 
starting-line in the industrial race. In this 
same connection, I go further and say that 
it is not inconceivable that the south could 
have escaped some of the industrial loss 
and tragedy which the press has recently 
been reporting daily, particularly in North 
Carolina, had it been more familiar with 
the history of industrial and social progress 
as it has been slowly and painfully worked 
out in other times and places. In this in- 
stance, knowledge might give power over 
social bitterness and stay the footsteps of 
tragedy. 

The fourth basis for my prediction is 
that the proper utilization of leisure, as 
well as the complexity of life and the keen- 
ness of industrial competition, will make 
an increasingly heavy demand upon the 
library resources of the south. From 1860 
to 1910, the south, economically speaking, 
eould think only in the terms of bread and 
butter, as it was not until 1910 that its per 
capita wealth equaled that of 1860. Since 
1920, however, the economic burden has 
been lifted from the shoulders of thousands 
with the result that hundreds of individ- 
uals are pursuing special studies to-day 
where dozens were formerly involved. The 
University of North Carolina, whose par- 
ticipation in the adult education and uni- 
versity extension movements of to-day may 
be considered as typical of libraries and 
universities in general, enrolls as many 
students in correspondence courses and ex- 
tension classes as are now present on the 
campus and successfully directs the infor- 
mal study of more than ten thousand 
women in special reading courses. 
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The final basis for my prediction js + 
increasing faith of southern individyals 
school, college and university adminis. 
trators, educational foundations and . 
county and state governing bodies in 
library as an agency for promoting edy 
tion. The setting up of high-school librar 
standards by the Association of Coll, ne 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, the entrance of the Rosenwald 
Fund into the field of county library dey 
opment and the matching of Rosenwald 
Fund allotments by the city and co 
administrations of Davidson and Mecklen- 
burg counties bear eloquent testimony 
its ability to raise the level of the south’s 
general educational level to a new height 


II. THe NECESSITY FOR TRAINING Fi 
LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE SoutH 


If the foregoing conclusions are correct, 
it inevitably follows that the south must 
give serious and immediate attention to the 
task of training those who shall direct and 
make generally effective this educational 
force. It must not make the mistake of 
thinking that the men and women whio are 
to organize and direct and make effective); 
available library materials on this 
ereased seale can be secured without pr 
viding thoroughly equipped and com- 
petently staffed library schools for their 
technical training. It must think 
librarianship somewhat as the chart 


y 


members of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers of London one hundred years ag 
thought of civil engineering when they con- 
ceived of it as the ‘‘art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature for the 
use and convenience of man.’’ It must 
conceive of librarianship as the ‘‘art 
directing the great sources of power 
books for the use and convenience of man.” 
The south must realize that librarians! 

‘fulfils its function through mastery 

the science and art of making, building 


1Y 
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ysing collections of books and library tools, 
buildings, equipment and the like,’’ and 
:t it requires special knowledge, not only 

¢ books and other library materials, but of 
the laws of economies, sociology and psy- 
logy as well. It must understand that 
the modern publie has no greater justifica- 
for expecting adequate service from 
librarians without adequate library schools 
than it has for expecting expert service in 
he fields of education, law and medicine 
ithout adequate facilities for training 
rein. The faet that only one librarian 
needed to every ten teachers, if the pub- 
schools are to be properly manned, does 
not lessen one whit the necessity of having 


— 


t 


that one as thoroaghly grounded in his 
specialty as the other ten are in theirs. 


III. Tae CHARACTER OF TRAINING 
AGENCIES 


The character of the agencies which will 
be entrusted with this important task, 

erefore, is a matter of major educational 
importance. If the experience of the 
library profession can be relied upon for 
guidance, it is clear that the most effective 
agency is the fully equipped, adequately 
staffed library school, located preferably 
upon the campus along with the other 
undergraduate, professional and graduate 
schools of a modern American university. 
Uther types, such as special departments in 
connection with teacher-training institu- 
tions for the training of school librarians, 
or the training classes of large public 
libraries where training for the routine of 
the individual library is concerned, and 
summer schools, will be required. 


IV. Tue Kinps or TRAINING TO BE 
PROVIDED 


The kinds of training to be provided in 
such schools have already been suggested, 
if not specifically stated, in this paper. 
The training of the school librarian is un- 
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questionably a matter of first importance 
at present. The standards of the Southern 
Association which go into effect in 1930 
will require 488 partly trained and 445 
trained librarians, if the requirements are 
fully complied with. Standards not so 
high have also been set up by the state 
departments of education in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Florida and others of the 
eleven southern states. The inevitable re- 
sult has been that hundreds of students 
have been seeking library instruction dur- 
ing the past summer and that institutions 
which never offered courses before have 
had significant enrolments the first year. 
During the summer sessions recently con- 
cluded, the following enrolments have been 
recorded: Alabama, seventeen at one insti- 
tution; Florida, twenty-three at one insti- 
tution; Georgia, twenty-nine at one in- 
stitution; Kentucky, eighty-nine at two 
institutions; Louisiana, twenty-seven at 
one institution; Mississippi, six at one in- 
stitution; North Carolina, 144 at two insti- 
tutions; South Carolina, six at one institu- 
tion; Tennessee, 201 at two institutions; 
Texas, ninety at four institutions; Vir- 
ginia, 268 at two institutions—a total of 
900. And within the past three years, in 
addition to the existing schools at Atlanta 
for whites and Hampton for Negroes, the 
following institutions have established for- 
mal schools or departments for their regu- 
lar terms: Florida State College for 
Women, North Carolina College for 
Women, Eastern Kentucky Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Tennessee, Peabody 
College, Southwest Texas Teachers College, 
Texas College for Women, West Texas 
Teachers College and the University of 
Virginia (by extension in Charlottesville). 

Training for public and county library 
work stands next in order of importance, 
and the recent entry of the Rosenwald 
Fund into this field will greatly quicken 
this type of library development. Recent 
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campaigns, such as that conducted by the 
citizens’ library movement in North Caro- 
lina, and surveys of library conditions, 
such as that being undertaken by Tennes- 
see librarians, and demonstrations such as 
libraries at 

Charlotte, 


county 
Carolina, 


those afforded by 
Greenville, South 
Chattanooga and Birmingham have focused 
the attention of the public upon the advan- 
tages which the county library has to offer 
the sparsely settled agricultural, as well as 
the thickly settled industrial, areas of the 
south. 
The demand for thoroughly equipped 
college and university librarians may not 
be as apparent as that for the schools, cities 
and counties, but it is none the less persis- 
tent. Only so recently as 1912, it was a 
fixed rule in two of the major universities 
of the south that the rank of the librarian 
could not exceed that of an associate pro- 
fessorship. At that time, with the excep- 
tion of the University of Texas, no south- 
ern university library maintained a regular 
annual budget of over $15,000. Book 
funds ranged under $10,000, and catalogu- 
ing staffs were three or less. The total 
enrolment of the largest graduate schools 
was not in excess of fifty. Highly complex 
collections, such as the North Carolina Col- 
lection and that of the department of rural 
social economics in this university, were 
unknown or at their beginning. And no 
southern university library east of the 
Mississippi had as many as 100,000 vol- 
umes. But recently this picture has radi- 
eally changed. Last year Mr. MeMillen, 
librarian of Louisiana State University, 
published the statistics of twelve southern 
university libraries east of the Mississippi. 
Of these, six spent between $15,000 and 
$52,000 for books, while six had salary bud- 
gets ranging from $17,000 to $53,000. 
One reported a staff of twenty-two mem- 
bers, and in 1928-29 another has built up 
a cataloguing staff of ten and added over 
22,000 volumes. The total increase in vol- 
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umes for North Carolina colleges and wni- 
versities for 1928-29 was 55,043, and at the 
beginning of the present fall term the 
University of North Carolina had a total! 
of 210,000 volumes and during the summer 
and winter quarters had enrolled 628 stu- 
dents in its graduate school. Situations 
such as these, the handling of highly 
specialized collections and the administra- 
tion of such plants as are rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the south eall for a type 

training of which the south is sorely 

need and without which its libraries of re- 
search and investigation can not be p: 


erly manned. 

What the demand for the business 
librarian will be is not so clear. ‘‘ Book 
larnin’ ’’ as applied to agriculture in par- 
ticular has been strongly resisted in the 
south. The fact that North Carolina re- 
ports only two special libraries out of the 
975 in the country speaks rather eloquently 
of the ascendancy of the rule of thumb over 
the rule of exact information in the realm 
of industry—and that too in the face of the 
fact that in 1927 it produced a total of 
$205,000,000 in cotton and tobacco crops, 
$425.000,000 in textiles and $415,000,000 in 
manufactured tobacco products. But 
within the past two years the state has 
spent approximately $50,000 in assembling 
data on its tax problem, and it is inevitable 
that, as competition becomes keener, the 
special library and scientific laboratory 
will become more and more in demand. 
And along with the demand for librarians 
for these positions will come the demand 
for the trained archivist, the art librarian, 
the public health librarian and special 
librarians in other fields which comprise 4 
unified and highly complex modern civili- 


zation. 


V. THe NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
TRAINING AGENCIES 


The fifth aspect of the general subject of 
training for librarianship in the south 1s 
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that of the number and distribution of the 
proposed training agencies. What this 
umber shall be and where they shall be 
ated no one can definitely say. There 
however, several suggestions which 
might well be considered. First of all, it 
uid seem to me that while the demand 

r additional agencies is real, institutions 

nsidering their establishment should pro- 

ed only after the most careful investiga- 

n of what is involved. Quick decisions 
to enter the field and institutional rivalry 
should be avoided. During the past aca- 

mie year 1,347 students were enrolled in 
library schools in the United States and 
Canada. Of these only forty were in the 
south—thirty-two white students at At- 
lanta and eight colored students at Hamp- 
ton. The other 1,307 were in library 
schools in the highly developed library 
reas of New England, the Middle Atlan- 

', the middle west and Pacific slope states 

states in which library schools have ap- 
peared slowly and at points where they 
were essential to the service of well-defined 
library areas. Something of the same 
thoughtful consideration should be given 
the establishment of southern library 
schools, especially those which undertake to 
train for all the types of service mentioned 
above, and, if possible, groups of states 
should provide the constituency for certain 
general regional schools. 

In the ease of teacher-training institu- 
tions which are confronted with the neces- 
sity of training teachers and school libra- 
rians, only one or two per state should 
undertake the task, as, at most, the ratio of 
librarians to teachers can not soon be ex- 
pected to exceed one to ten, and the multi- 
plication of agencies can consequently only 
reduce the effectiveness of all offering in- 
struction. Provision for summer school 
courses should also be thought through 
carefully upon this same basis, and, as far 
as possible, all agencies should attempt to 
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work out their curricula in such way as to 
effect the highest degree of coordination 
and consequent saving of a student’s time, 
training and arrangement of academic and 
professional credits. An accord should 
also be sought as to entrance requirements 
and transfer of credits, as whatever is done 
now should be soundly based and in the 
interest of the largest and most permanent 
good. 

These suggestions for schools for whites 
are equally applicable to training agencies 
for Negroes. The school at Hampton has 
made an excellent beginning, and with the 
completion of the addition to the main 
library will be able to take care of an in- 
creased enrolment. It is inevitable, how- 
ever, that with the increased demand for 
service to Negroes through school, college, 
publie and county libraries, and with the 
multiplication of college and university 
resources for Negroes such as are being 
provided through proposed new libraries 
at Fisk University and the University of 
Atlanta, other schools will be required. 
Here again, location upon college or uni- 
versity campuses will be highly desirable, 
and provision for summer courses and 
special institutes will be necessary. Ap- 
prentice classes in connection with colored 
branches of large public libraries will also 
prove of decided worth in the preparation 
of local workers. 


VI. Frvanciat Support, Puysicat AND 
TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
PERSONNEL 

In undertaking the establishment of a 
general library school which will measure 
up to the standards of the American Li- 
brary Association, it should be clearly 
understood what physical and technical 
equipment and personnel will be required 
and what their adequate provision will 
eost. The American Library Association, 
through its board of education for libra- 
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rianship, has worked out tentative model 
budgets for such schools from which it is 
apparent that the task should be under- 
taken with due regard for all the elements 
involved. Study of the operating budgets 
of training agencies now in existence also 
points conclusively to the fact that Ameri- 
can library education to-day is costing well 
up with the most expensive type of special 
training, medical training being included. 
The tentative budget for a model school 
calls for the expenditure for all purposes 
of a minimum of $35,000 annually, for a 
school enrolling fifty pupils, and data 
taken from the operating budgets of the 
more successful schools with such enrol- 
ment show that actual expenditures range 
well up towards this amount. A director, 
four full-time instructors, part-time in- 
structors and special lecturers, a secretary 
and readers or revisers are essential by 
way of staff. Desks, chairs, typewriters 
and other furniture for staff and fifty 
students run into rather high figures, and 
the initial cost of general reference and 
bibliographical materials and special tech- 
nical practice materials can easily run well 
up towards $25,000. In these respects the 
initial expense for a library school in a 
southern institution like the University of 
North Carolina or the expense distributed 
over the first five years will be far greater 
than that incurred by such institutions as 
the University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota where extensive biblio- 
graphical holdings formed a part of their 
libraries before their library schools were 
organized. The expense for staff will also 
be proportionately higher because, unlike 
professors of English or history or mathe- 
matics who are largely drawn from the 
south at comparatively low salaries, the 
professor in the library schools will have to 
be drawn from the more highly competitive 
library areas of the east, the middle west 
and the Pacifie coast. Travel, printing, 
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subscriptions to current journals, new 
books, provision for loan funds and 
scholarships, practice collections and equip. 
ment for special types of libraries comp), te 
the picture. 

I have not spoken in detail of a num! 
of other matters which have to be omitted 
for lack of time or are to be discussed 
others at this conference. I have taken jt 
for granted that in projecting schools or 
providing training of any character 
standards and ideals of training ma 
tained by the American Library Associa 
tion will be constantly kept in mind. | 
have also taken it for granted that each in 
stitution which enters the field will have to 


decide for itself whether it shall be a junior 
undergraduate, a senior undergraduate or 
a graduate school. In the case of schools 


for school librarians I have also taken it 
for granted that due consideration wil! be 
given the place in the eurriculum for 
courses in psychology and education. | 
have also not spoken of the part which 
national foundations might take in assist 
ing southern institutions in placing library 
training on such a sound basis as to insure 
the greatest possible effectiveness. I am 
strongly convinced, however, that the same 
methods which have been employed wit! 
such signal success in the south during t 
past twenty years by several of the founda- 
tions in providing buildings for public 
libraries and schools of education, in estab- 
lishing professorships of secondary educa- 
tion and inspectors of high schools, in 
encouraging study in the fine arts and in- 
vestigation in the fields of the social 
sciences can be applied to training for 
librarianship in equally helpful ways. 
Others who follow me on the program 
will speak of these and other matters. It 
has been my purpose to point out some of 
the more general aspects of the subject in 
the hope that here in the south we may 
thoughtfully and effectively meet the chal- 
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nge of the hour for the training of a 


steadily inereasing group of librarians who 


masters of the ‘‘art of directing the 
vreat sources of power in books for the use 


and convenience of man,’’ and thereby 
contribute in a large and significant way 
to the qualitative enrichment of the south’s 
educational and cultural life. 


CAN THE YOUTH OF AMERICA COMPETE WITH 
THE YOUTH OF EUROPE? 


By MARY GUSSIN LAKOFF 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


As I think back over our dinner-table 
conversation aboard ship on our return 
trip from Europe, it occurs to me that there 

ver a new application for an old re- 

Every one knows that the closer one 

gets to a situation or condition, the more 

pronounced its undesirable features be- 

come. And yet, characteristically, we 

sometimes fail to take this into considera- 
tion when we are emotionally disturbed. 

There were six at our table, and the first 
night out opinion was unanimous that 
Europe simply didn’t have ‘‘a ghost of a 
chance against good old U. S. A.’’ Each 
person at that table contributed his bit to 
prove that European ways of doing things 
‘‘never would get them anywhere.’’ Every 
possible comparison between the two con- 
tinents was made, and it is almost needless 
for me to add that Europe gained practi- 
eally nothing by the comparison. 

This attitude of mind lasted approxi- 
mately three days and then very subtly a 
change began to make itself felt. Some- 
body noticed in the ship’s daily paper that 
the original form of Remarque’s book, ‘‘ All 
Quiet on the Western Front,’’ had not 
passed the American censorship. Some one 
else commented on the treatment accorded 
returning Americans by the customs offi- 
cals. A third member of the party raised 
the question of prohibition. ‘‘ Europe is so 
much more sensible’’ was his verdict. 

Slowly the pendulum swung the other 
way. The last night before we landed our 
conversation turned almost entirely on the 
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inferiority of our way of living as com- 
pared with that of the Europeans. Euro- 
pean music, art and literature were extolled 
to the skies. Our mad rush, our incessant 
work, our inability to relax were warml) 
condemned. 

We had arrived home. Europe had, in 
the short space of six days, assumed a 
glamour which would in the next two or 
three months permit us enthusiastically 
to encourage all our friends to take the 
trip, and even in the years to come, to re- 
peat it ourselves. 

The reason for the change which I have 
described is psychological, and I can there- 
fore leave any further discussion of this 
phase to the psychologists. My concern is 
with the comparisons. For six days the 
conversation of six presumably intelligent 
people turned almost entirely on the mat- 
ter of how we compare with Europe. What 
is the truth about these comparisons? Is 
the United States better or worse than 
Europe? The answer is very simple. In 
some ways we are superior to them; in 
other ways they surpass us. 

For our purposes, however, as leaders of 
youth, there is one comparison which we 
should take to heart—the comparison of 
the youth of Europe with the youth of the 
United States. Which has a better chance 
to develop into men and women able and 
fit to carry the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and leadership ? 

The war and the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war have awakened Europe io 
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a realization of the dangers of its pre-war 
civilization built on monarchy, secret di- 
plomacy and military power. This awak- 
ening has found its strongest expression in 
the youth of Europe. 

European youth is in revolt—a revolt 
against the old mechanized life, as Dr. 
Dengler, of Vienna, puts it, in which the 
dominant note was loyalty and obedience 
to the ruling house. This concept had been 
taught through the schools, the churches 
and the newspapers. Only here and there 
a courageous voice had dared to protest. 
But the war very quickly brought a change. 
People began to ask questions; they began 
to demand an accounting. This spirit soon 
communicated itself to the young people. 

In Germany, the spirit of revolt finds 
expression through the youth movement. 
This movement divides itself into three 
distinct groups, namely, the Christian 
youth movement which has a religious 
purpose; the Nationalist youth movement 
which is what its name implies, and the 
international or social democratic youth 
movement which embraces all the countries 
of the world. 

The international youth movement held 
its annual conference in Vienna during our 
stay. Seeing 50,000 young people between 
the ages of ten and twenty, representing 
all the nations of Europe, march down the 
famous Ringsirasse of the one-time im- 
perial Vienna was thrilling. To hear the 
ery of ‘‘Freundschaft’’ rise in greeting to 
the thousands who lined the streets restored 
one’s confidence in the nations of Europe. 

There is evidence in Europe of an intense 
interest on the part of the young people 

in the political life of their country. Aus- 
trian schoolmen told us that political feel- 
ing in their country was so strong that in 
the schools the children from Fascist homes 
refused to talk to children from Socialist 
homes. In Russia every child is trained 
to think politically and to interpret world 
events in the light of communist doctrine. 
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The night I left Leningrad for Moscow, 
a special train made up of ten cars carried 
the Leningrad delegation of the Pioneers. 
ranging in age from eight to fourteen 
years, to the international congress at 
Moscow. In Moscow placards of weleom 
in the languages of the visiting delegations 
greeted the children. Practically every 
European country was represented. Th 
children were made to feel that the city 
was theirs. Food, shelter, transportation 
everything was provided for them at goy- 
ernment expense. The effect of such train- 
ing can only be conjectured. 

A similar training in Fascist doctrine is 
given the children of Italy. In the other 
countries of Europe where no one party is 
dominant the youth is divided, as I have 
already indicated by the divisions of the 
youth movement in Germany. There are 
comparatively few young people in Europe 
to-day who are lukewarm in regard to the 
political policies of their country or its 
destiny. 

Much of this feeling is due to the fact 
that European youth is in revolt, but more 
of it is due to the fact that the leaders in 
European life to-day recognize the tremen- 
dous power which is inherent in the inter- 
est of youth. They are capitalizing on it 
They are making their youth feel a part of 
the life of the country. 

Regardless of whether we agree with the 
doctrines of these European powers, we 
must admit that there is value in their 
basic principle—the importance of youl 
Discounting the dogma which they teach, 
there is, nevertheless, the development of 
an active interest in government affairs, its 
problems, its relation to other governments 
and to its own people which the United 

States could with profit develop in its own 
youth. What is more important, this train- 
ing creates in the child a consciousness that 
he is a part of a great whole and that he 
owes an active duty to that whole. Our 
citizens of to-morrow need this conscious- 
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ness. The existence of a democracy de- 
pends on it. 

If to this creation of an active interest 
and a consciousness of belonging, we add 
the value to be gained from participation 
in organized movements, from working 
with others toward a common goal, the 
power of this force for good or evil becomes 
more apparent. The youth of Europe is 
learning to think, it is learning to ap- 
praise and it is learning how to work to 
achieve its goals. Think of the sense of 
power that must come to a child who finds 


and feeling as he does. No better training 
in cooperative endeavor could be provided. 
Couple this with a vital purpose and there 
is no limit to what can be achieved. These 
are activities which we need to observe and 
consider, but there are other factors in- 
volved. 

European youth is in revolt. It is get- 
ting the training which I have just de- 
scribed and no one can deny the value of 
such training. The question next arises— 
to what end? What are the goals of the 
youth movements in Germany, in Russia, 
in Austria, in Italy and elsewhere? Who 
determines these goals? I have said that 
European leaders are capitalizing on the 
energy and idealism of youth. The danger 
lies in the fact that it is a very short step 
from capitalization to exploitation. 

Because of this tendency there is much 
in the training of the youth of Europe 
which we can not accept. To begin with, 
the schools are very strongly controlled. 
In each country the school is an agency 
for the maintenance of the established 
power. It is not a place for the creation 
of new doctrines of government; it is a 
place for the perpetuation of the doctrines 
in vogue. 

Secondly, the emotional reaction—the old 
hates, fears and prejudices are still vital 
factors. 
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Thirdly, because of the post-war state of 
most of the countries, political issues are too 
close and too vital to permit of impartial 
study by the young people. 

Fourthly, although the youth are taught 
to think and to judge, their thinking and 
judging is conditioned, because it is always 
done in terms of the admitted doctrines. 

Because the youth of Europe are in a 
state of revolt, their feelings, their thinking 
and their judgments are necessarily quite 
intense. This intensity does not always 
encourage tolerance for other people’s be- 
liefs. 

It is evident then that the awakening of 
the youth of Europe with its consequent 
training permits of appraisal both favor- 
able and unfavorable. We need to con- 
sider this matter in relation to ourselves 
and determine the extent to which we are 
capitalizing on the energy and idealism of 
our youth. Are our youth awakened to a 
realization of their importance to society? 


Are they conscious of their responsibilities 
as members of a self-governing commu- 
nity? Are they aware of their power as 
individuals to influence the actions of their 
fellow men? 

Training of youth may have one of two 


purposes—progress or the maintenance of 
the established order. If we train children 
so that they grow up with a critical atti- 
tude, prepared to recognize wrongs and to 
take the necessary steps to remedy them, 
we train for progress. If, on the other 
hand, we train children to regard the 
things which are, as right— institutions to 
be honored and preserved without ques- 
tion—we train for the maintenance of the 
established order. In a democracy, which 
is a growing entity, progress must be our 
goal in the training of youth. Europe sets 
a splendid example in its capitalization of 
the energy, ambition and idealism of youth. 


Se? 


We are in a position to go much further. 











THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST 

THe sixteenth annual report of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust covers the year 1929. 
The London Times states that after pointing 
out that in order to carry out their policy the 
trustees find it convenient to work in quin- 
quennial periods, the report says that during 
last year the policy for 1931-35 had to be 
settled. The program will inelude all or most 
of the following: 

Continuance till 1931-32 of the playing field 
policy, with a further allocation for children’s 
play centers; 

A comprehensive development of library policy 
based largely on those specific theories of co- 
ordination which are gradually emerging from the 
general principles enunciated in recent reports. 
The allocation for this purpose is likely to be sub- 
stantial and to provide for all branches of the pub- 
lie service, with a separate sum for special li- 
braries ; 

An extended policy of rural development, in- 
cluding additional rural community councils, vil- 
lage baths attached to rural institutes, encourage- 
ment of music and drama in villages, social service 
in new housing estates, and certain ancillary 


schemes; 
A more comprehensive policy in the field of 


adult education; and 
A tentative experiment in connection with pub- 


lie museums. 


Comment is made on the growing extent to 
which in recent years the trustees’ coopera- 
tion is being invited by various government 
departments in respect of important national 
projects which call for careful examination and 
practical experiment before they can properly 
be submitted to Parliament as permanent ob- 
jects for national expenditure. During 1929 
the trustees, with the aid of a committee of 
expert educationists, inquired into the desir- 
ability of establishing a national college, or 
alternatively one or more departments in exist- 
ing institutions, for the training of men teach- 
ers in physical education. The idea was origi- 
nally mooted by Sir George Newman. The 
committee referred to reported in favor of 
training departments in two selected training 
colleges, one in the North and one in the South 
of England, and that the main curriculum 
should be a one-year course for graduates and 
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certificated teachers, with subsidiary provi 
for three-year, two-year and short refr 
courses. Each department should provide for 
50 to 60 students, and consist of a hostel, 
gymnasium and a playing field. 

The trustees provisionally approved this 
port and recommendation, and addressed pre- 
liminary inquiries to the governing bodies of 
the two proposed colleges. If the schemes are 
approved and satisfactory detailed schemes ar 
in due course submitted the cost to the trust is 
likely to be £30,000 to £40,000, applied to 
capital expenditure only. 

In discussing the library service, the rep 
states that the National Library for the Blind 
has reached a new cireulation record of 231,200 
—about one third being from the Manchester 
sub-center. Ninety-eight paid and 370 vo! 
tary workers have been employed on the work 
of copying into Braille. The voluntary work 
ers have produced works totalling nearly 1,600 
volumes. The cost of maintaining the servic 
still presents difficulty, but the library is giy 
ing such excellent service in its improved quar 
ters, and has so many friends, that it may 
safely be regarded as an established instit 
tion. Public libraries should consider every 
two or three years whether their contributions 
are on a reasonably generous scale; it is an 
immense saving to them to be able to supply 
their blind readers without ineurring the cost 
of maintaining separate collections. 


GRADUATES OF DAY TRADE SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

Or 2,360 pupils of both sexes graduated from 
day trade schools in New York State in 1929 
nearly three fourths (72.9 per cent.) entered 
the trade in which they had received instru 
tion. Of the number reported 2,036 or over 
four fifths were boys. Approximately two 
thirds of them entered the trades they had 
studied in the two-year course. In this respect 
the girls registered 100 per cent., because 
training included six months’ work at the tra 
before they received diplomas. These figures 
are the result of a tabulation just completed 
the Industrial Education Bureau of the 5t 
Education Department. The study covered | 
cities of the state, including New York, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Utiea, Albany, Brooklyn, James- 
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oversville, Poughkeepsie, Mount Ver- 
Yonkers, Troy and Niagara Falls, and 
ed 25 trades for boys and six for girls. 
returns showed a wage spread of $18 a 
and varied from a $12 minimum to a $30 
im in the 
in wages was not confined solely to 


various trades. This wide 


nt trades, but varied widely within the 


trade in different cities. It was especially 
in the trade of automobile mechanic, 

the second largest reported, in point of numbers. 
contradistinetion to the boys’ trades the 
showed a narrow range of wages for 

les followed by the girls, all of which were 
practiced in New York City. Here, the aver- 
- vages varied only from $14 to $16 a week, 
culture and dressmaking paying the top 


regard to numbers graduated, the elec- 
trade was the largest, with 766 boys re- 
r, of which number 65 per cent. were fol- 
the trade. Automobile mechanics was 
in numerical importance with 246 grad- 

tes, but with 75 per cent. of the number in 
trade. Woodworking, cabinet making and 
entry taken together ranked third with 187 
ites, with over 65 per cent. working in the 
machine-shop practice was fourth with 
graduates, 57.6 per cent. pursuing that 
Printing, fifth in rank, reported 170 

tes and topped the list proportionately 
number in the trade, 92.2 per cent. 

100 with 
In all cities studied, the 


ig reported graduates two 
in the trade. 
with good employment service and close 
with industry showed the highest per 

age of placement. 
In the 19 boys’ trades remaining, the number 
{ graduates varied from 65 in commercial art 
0 one each in chemistry and foundry work. In 
this group commercial art had the worst record 
with only 43 per cent. following this trade. 
Trades paying $15 a week or more as a min- 
were woodworking, bricklaying, sheet 
work, commercial art, plastering, glove 
cutting, baking, foundry work, chemistry, tool 
making, shoe trades, upholstering, garment de- 

sign and welding. 


TEACHERAGES IN TEXAS 
Texas leads all other states in the number 
and value of teacherages, according to a report 
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in the U. S. Daily made by Dr. S. M. N. Marrs, 
state superintendent of education. During the 
past three years the average increase has been 
over 100 and in value $145,000. 

An audit of the reports of city and county 
superintendents to the State 
that 


teachers’ homes of which 


| Jepartment of 
1,330 


for white 


Texas has 
1,293 are 


teachers and 37 for the colored. 


Edueation shows now 

The value of 
$1,784,007, 
the value of homes for white teachers being $1,- 
723,057 and for the colored $60,950. In 1925- 
1926 there were 1,028 teachers’ homes valued at 
$1,347,943. 

There are now 1,109 teachers’ homes in the 
Texas. Of 


there are 1,083 for white teachers and 26 for 


these teachers’ homes amounts to 


common-school districts of these 


the colored. In the independent school districts 
there are 221, of which 11 are for the colored. 
The average value of homes for white teach 
ers in the common-school districts is $1,160; for 
the colored, $1,536. The 


tion gives financial aid for building teachers’ 


Rosenwald Founda- 


homes for the colored and they must be erected 
to meet the requirements made by it. The aver- 
age cost of a teachers’ home for white teachers 
in the independent school districts is $2,200; for 
the eolored, $1,909. 

The first teacherage in the United States was 
1860 in the Blum district in 
Guadalupe County. The record of H. E. Dietel, 
who taught the Schumannsville school in the 


built in school 


same county and lived in the teacherage there 
for 40 consecutive years, is unparalleled in this 
country. 

The communities that provide teachers’ homes 
usually secure the best of teachers and keep 
them for a longer time than others. Texas 
ranks first in the number and value of teachers’ 
homes. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
HEALTH 


Tue bill for federal establishment and opera 
tion of a national institute of health, creating 


a system of fellowships and authorizing the 


government to accept donations for use by the 
institute in ascertaining the cause, prevention 
and cure of human diseases, has been passed 
by the Senate and House. 

The general purpose of the legislation is to 
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provide “enlarged facilities for investigations 
of man and matters pertaining to public health, 
to encourage research and the training of indi- 
viduals engaged in research, to enable the gov- 
ernment to accept bequests for the purpose and 
to bring about cooperation with scientific insti- 
tutions in the prosecution of research work.” 

One of the amendments incorporated in the 
bill is that hereafter the director of the na- 
tional institute of health while so serving shall 
have the rank and pay and allowances of a 
medical director of the Public Health Service. 

The committee report, recommending the 


passage of the bill said: 


Scientific research is the most important func- 
tion of the federal government as relates to public 
health and protection. While steady progress has 
been made along these lines, the problems pre- 
sented are becoming increasingly complex. There 
is a necessity, therefore, that larger facilities 
should be provided; that means be adopted whereby 
the services of trained scientists can be utilized, 
and cooperation of the part of the government 
with scientific institutions wherever located be en- 
couraged. 

Section 1 of the bill would change the name of 
the Hygienic Laboratory to the National Institute 
of Health and, for purposes of its operation and 
maintenance, render applicable all laws, authori- 
zations and appropriations pertaining thereto to 
the new organization. 

It would authorize the utilization of the present 
site of the Hygienic Laboratory and land adjacent 
thereto owned by this government for the neces- 
sary development of the new institute. To this 
end, there would be authority to acquire sites by 


purchase, condemnation or otherwise in or near the 
District of Columbia for erection and equipment of 
additional suitable and adequate buildings. 

There would be authorized to be appropriated 
$750,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary 


for construction and equipment of additional build- 
ings at the present Hygienic Laboratory. 


KAPPA DELTA PI 

Kappa Devtta Pi, the only coeducational 
honor society in education in the United States, 
has recently established a competitive research 
series with an award of $1,000. 

Other projects sponsored by this organization 
are: 1. The Kadelpian Review, devoted to cul- 
tural and professional phases of education and 
featuring general book reviews; 2. The Kappa 


Delta Pi Lecture Series. The first lecture o, 
“The Sources of a Science of Education” mite 
delivered by Dr. John Dewey, and the second o, 
“Learn or Perish” by Dorothy Canfield Fis} 
The third will be given in Detroit on the , 
ning of February 24, 1931, by Dr. 

Lyon Phelps. The lecture series is published } 
Horace Liveright, Inc. The society number 
present nearly 14,000 members, with 68 ¢| 
ters, including the five in process of inst: 

The society’s Laureate Chapter is composed of 
Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
Helen Thompson Woolley, Mrs. Edwin A 
Parls (formerly Dean Frances Bernard), 1: 
L. Thorndike, Dr. W. W. Charters, Dr. C! 

H. Judd, Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dr. Ja 
E. Russell, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Dr. Susa 
Dorsey, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, President Edwiz 
A. Alderman, Dr. Paul H. Hanus, Sir J 
Adams, Dr. Paul Monroe, Dr. Henry Suzz 
Dr. William C. Bagley, President Lotus D. Coff 
man, Dr. Payson Smith and Dr. William H 
Kilpatrick. The officers of the executive cou 
eil are: Dean T. C. MeCracken, Ohio Univ 
sity, president; Miss Florence Strateme 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
vice-president; Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 
York, second vice-president; Professor FE. | 
Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, r 
corder-treasurer; Professor G. L. Roberts, P 
due University, executive counselor; Dr. W. | 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


laureate counselor. 


YALE-IN-CHINA 

A REPORT on conditions at Yale-in-China, 
made by Francis S. Hutchins, acting head 
the institution, to the trustees of the sc! 
the annual week-end conference held at 
Haven, has been made public. Mr. H 
brother of President Robert M. Hutch 
the University of Chicago, who has spen 
last five years in China, landed in San 
cisco on May 9. He reported that, while t! 
are disturbances in various parts of ‘ 
all has been peaceful in the Province of Hu 
in whose capital city, Changsha, Yale-in-China 
is located, the governor of Hunan being an able 
man and a staunch friend of the school. 

Mr. Hutchins stated that the Yali Unior 
Middle School had twice as many applications 
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students as could possibly be admitted 
vear and that the standards and discipline 
e school were excellent. The faculty has 
imber of western-trained Chinese in addi- 


to the American members, and is one of 
China. Most of its members are 
Yale-in-China. Mr. K. S. Ying, 
the most brilliant of them, has been 


best in 
nates of 
rded a Class of 1898 Fellowship for grad- 
study at Yale in New Haven next year, 
n¢e one of a succession of men who have en- 
| the privilege during the past five years. 
in-China has contributed the services of 
men in physies, chemistry and biology, 
addition has furnished science equip- 

to Central China College at Wuchang this 
The return of Dr. Louise W. Farnam on 
Hospital Staff, and Miss Jessie Norelius, as 
of the Nursing School, has raised the 
rds of the hospital, which now ranks 

d only to the Hospital of Peking Union 
al College at Peking in equipment and 
The Out Patient Department is 
ng for about 300 patients every day, and 
bed in the hospital is occupied. The 
e-Ya Medical School is preparing to 
luate its first class next year. The Nursing 
Only girls of 
highest character who have graduated from 


sonnel. 


chool has an enrolment of 60. 


r colleges are admitted to the Nursing 
.| 


The following new faculty appointments 
were announced: Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Rugh 
and Mr. Burton Rogers in the academic de- 
partment, and Miss Edith Mitchell, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., who will join the staff of the Nurs- 
ing School. Mr. Rugh has been engaged in 
graduate study at Yale this year, and Mr. 
Rogers will graduate from Yale in June. 

It was announced that Mr. Palmer Bevis, 
who has served as executive secretary and 
treasurer of the society since 1924, could not 
accept another term of appointment. Mr. H. 
H. Vreeland was elected treasurer, and Mr. E. 
Fay Campbell assistant treasurer and executive 
Miss Marian Zuraw was elected as- 
sistant at the home office. The following were 
made honorary trustees of the society: Pro- 


lessor Edward Bliss Reed, Dr. Amos P. Wilder 


Secretary. 
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and the Reverend Harlan P. Beach. 
Charles Seymour and the Reverend Elmore Me- 


Professor 
Kee were elected to membership on the board. 


WAR MEMORIAL AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY’s War Memorial towers 
and cloister, a tribute to the 264 Cornell men 
who lost their lives in the World War, and com- 
memorating the war time military service of 
9,000 
The work of landseaping and the furnishing of 


almost former students, is completed. 
the buildings are progressing rapidly. 

The entire group, consisting of the two towers 
and connecting cloister, and the two flanking 
buildings, McFaddin and Lyon Halls, will be 
ready for the inspection of returning alumni 
during reunion days on June 13 and 14. The 
dedication will take place in the early fall, when 
it is hoped that President Hoover will make the 
address. 

The War Memorial forms the central part ot 
the new group of residential halls for men. It 
consists of two eighty-foot towers joined by a 
cloister 116 feet in length, 12 feet wide, and 14 
feet high. The towers are 32 feet square, the 
southern one having eight floors for housing 
students, while the northern tower devotes only 
four floors to this purpose. The ground floor 
of this tower contains the memorial room, and 


the upper three floors are given over to the 


Quill and Dagger senior honorary society. The 


towers are twins except for the construction 
changes necessary to accommodate the special 
features required by the differences in use. In 
the northern tower a space the equivalent of the 
two upper stories in the corresponding tower 
will be the meeting room of the Quill and Dag- 
ger Society. 

The cloister connecting the towers has nine 
bays, the central one, higher than the other 
being the main passage-way on the central axis 
The effect ot 
the arcaded aisle is already proving impressive 
The delicate rich traceries, the 


of the entire residential group. 


and beautiful. 
deeply moulded arches and jambs, the vaulting 
with its columns supporting the gracefully curv- 
ing ribs of the vault overhead, and the richly 
carved bosses at the intersections, all unite in 


perfect architectural harmony. The flow of 
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light through each of the sixteen tracery open- White House Conference on Child Health ang 
ings illumines the cloister. On the piers be- Protection. 
tween the bays are carved the 264 names on At a second public meeting on Wednesday 
Cornell’s Roll of the Fallen. evening, June 25, Mr. John Nolen, an architect 
The memorial is in the English Collegiate in Cambridge, Massachusetts, nationally known 
Gothic style, and is built of native stone and for his active part in the city planning move. 
trimmed with Indiana limestone, conforming to ment, will speak on “Housing for the Moderp 
the general style of the other buildings in the Family”; and Dr. Dwight Sanderson, professor 
dormitory group. of rural social organization at Cornel! Univer 
sity, will bring out some phases of the soci: 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS significance of home and family life. 
ASSOCIATION Special group meetings will provide for 
Tue twenty-third annual meeting of the jnterests of the various divisions of the ; 
American Home Economies Association will be  ¢jation, such as those dealing with food 
held in Denver, Colorado, from June 24 to nutrition, clothing and textiles, the house. 
28. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Cosmo- household equipment and management, i: 
politan. tion economics, child development and parental! 
The first session will be a public meeting on education, and the teaching of home economics 
Tuesday evening, June 24, at which Mrs. Kate jn schools, colleges and extension services. 
W. Kinyon, director of home economies in the There will also be the usual business sessions 
Denver schools, will preside; the speakers will of the association and its council, the annual 
be Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of banquet on Thursday evening, luncheons 
schools; Dean Margaret Justin, of Kansas dinners for special groups, trips to schoo 
State Agricultural College, president of the hospitals and other places of professional in 
association, and Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, terest, besides various exeursions to show the 
director of the school of home economies, Cor- visitors the attractions of Denver and its en- 
nell University, now assistant director of the  virons. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ernest C. Moore, director of the Uni- Dr. Francis PENDLETON GaAINeEs, of 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been Forest College, president-elect of Washington 
made a vice-president of the University of Cali- and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, will 
fornia while retaining his directorship of the take up his new work in July. 
southern institution. Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, THE Reverend Oscar C. KreinueEDER, pastor 
now dean of the College of Letters and Science of Christ Lutheran Church of Detroit. has be: 
at Berkeley, also will be a vice-president and jected president of Valparaiso University 
dean of the university. He sueceeds Dr. Walter  [ndiana. Valparaiso became a Lutheran 
Morris Hart, who is taking a sabbatical leave versity in 1924. 
abroad next year. Tue Reverenp A. TatmMaGe ScHuLMAI 
principal of East Greenwich, R. 1., Academy, 
has been elected president of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, New York, to succeed Presi- 
dent Frank MacDaniel who resigned recent!) 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that 
Dr. Frederick J. Kelly has resigned as presi- 
dent of the University of Idaho. He charged 
that the State Board of Edueation had 
“thwarted his scholastic, financial and educa- Tue Reverenp Ropert N. MonTGOMERY, 
tional policies,” including the subordination of Pittsburgh, has been elected president of Tarkio 
athletics. Dr. Kelly requested that his resigna- College, Missouri. His father, Dr. John Knox 


tion be made effective as soon as possible and Montgomery, has been since 1904 president of 
in any event not later than September 1. 


+ 


Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
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Museums of the Peaceful Arts, the 

an Institute and the New York Elec- 

| Society gave at the Hotel Astor on May 

luncheon in honor of Sir William Henry 

Fullerian professor of chemistry and 

r of the Royal Institution, London, and 
Davy Faraday Research Laboratory. 


the annual garden party of the New York 
ogical Park on May 22, a bronze elephant 
ted by the late Carl Akeley was presented 
y Mr. Madison Grant on behalf of the execu- 
tive committee to Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
n as a token of his thirty-five years of service 

to the Zoological Society. 


Tue doctorate of laws has been conferred by 
University of California on 
meritus Florian Cajori, of the department of 
thematies; on Dr. Frederick H. Seares, as- 
sistant director of the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
of the Carnegie Institution, and on Mr. Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, architect, of New York City. 


Professor 


Proressorn WitutiAM A. HammMonp, dean of 
iniversity faeulty at Cornell University 
ince 1920, and for 39 years a member of the 
faculty, will retire this June. Dean Hammond 
has been Sage professor of ancient philosophy 
nd estheties since 1908. Last year the mem- 
the senior class dedicated their class 
book to him. Last week he was the guest of 
r at a banquet tendered to him by his 
eagues on the university faculty and by 


pers ol 


the emeriti professors resident in Ithaca. 
President Farrand, as principal speaker, eulo- 
i the services of Dean Hammond over a 
and eventful period in the university’s 


A TRIBUTE marking the completion of twenty- 
five years’ service in the city school system has 
been paid to Dr. John §. Roberts, district 
superintendent of schools and administrative 
assistant to Superintendent of Schools O’Shea. 
Four hundred members of the Sixty-two Asso- 
ciation, made up of former students of Public 
School 62, where Dr. Roberts was principal, 
and representatives of every branch of the 
New York educational system attended a testi- 
monial dinner in the Hotel Astor on May 17. 
Dr. Gustave A. Straubenmuller, associate super- 
intendent, was toastmaster and Superintendent 
William J. O’Shea made the principal address. 
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Dr. C. R. Foster, of Antioch College, has 
been appointed assistant professor of education 
at Rutgers University. 

Dr. H. V. GaskILL, of the Ohio State Univer 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology in the lowa State College. 

Dr. ALBAN G. WiupGeryY, professor in the 
Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has resigned to become a member of the 
faculty of Duke University. 


Dr. Peter H. Opecarp, assistant professor 
} 


of political science at Williams College, has 


submitted his resignation to go into effect at 
the close of the present year in order to accept 
the chair of professor of government at the 
Ohio State University. 

Dr. Kennetu E. OLson, assistant professor 
in the University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, has been appointed professor of jour- 
nalism in the University of Minnesota. 


Tue following promotions have been made at 
the University of Washington: Dr. John E. 
Guberlet, associate professor of zoology, to a 
full professorship; Albert L. Seaman from in- 
structor in geology to assistant professor; Clin- 
ton L. Utterback from assistant to associate pro- 
fessor of physics, and John Perry Ballantine 
from assistant to associate professor of mathe- 
matics. 

THe Reverenp G. Camppett Morean, for 
several years acting minister of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York City, has 
accepted the professorship of Biblical interpre 
tation in Gordon College of Theology and Mis- 


sions, Boston. 

Dr. R. J. Watkins, of New York City, has 
been appointed director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Witiarp Conne.y, formerly of the depart- 
ment of English of Harvard University, has 
been appointed by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education as director of the British Divi- 
sion of the American University Union, the ap- 
pointment to take effect on August 1. 


Mr. Leverinc Tyson, associate director of 
the home study department of the Extension 
Division, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new National Advisory 
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Council on Radio. In September, 1929, Mr. Lisorio Justo, of Buenos Aires, winner of 
Tyson took a six months’ leave of absence to the $3,500 prize essay contest offered some 
conduct a survey for the American Association months ago by the Institute of Internatio, 
for Adult Edueation to determine the possibili- Education, arrived in New York on Apri! 24 
ties of radio broadcasting in adult education. This is the first award in an annual competi. 
The new council is supported by gifts from Mr. tion of similar nature, made possible by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the Carnegie Cor- generosity of an internationally minded Amey 
poration. ican. The contest was organized locally by th, 
Dr. M. S. Ronerrson, of Louisiana, has taken Argentine North-American Cultural Instit 
up his work as director of the National Ad- After reviewing the essays which were received 
from all parts of Argentina, the co: 
selected the essay of Mr. Justo, entit\ 
Wake of the Mayflower.” The winner js 
son of General Agustin Justo, former Mi: 


visory Committee on Illiteracy. 


THE president and fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, have appointed Mr. R. K. Davis 
to be headmaster of Magdalen College School > or , 2: , 
_ PR . Of War in the Cabinet of General Alvear 
in succession to Mr. C. E. Brownrigg, who is 
retiring after forty-two years’ service in the Ar the University of California leay 
, , . . -ance as Ee rive ¥ r WY 
school, during thirty of which he has been head- a —_ has been given to Dean W. M. H 
master. English; Franz Schneider, German; H 

; Searls, medicine; D. Mackay, philosophy 

H. B. Peatrs, who was superintendent of ; F Ad pm 


Haskill Institute, Kansas City, for more than 
twenty years, and more recently director of edu- 


Brooks, zoology; G. H. Hart, anima! 
bandry; F. M. Hayes, veterinary science; ' 
Goodspeed, botany; J. H. Hildebrand, 


cation: in the Indian service, is to be returned to. a 
istry, and G. E. K. Branch, chemistry 


the superintendency of the Indian school. 
’ D —— ’ Dr. C. A. Duntway, professor of his 
Artuur N. Wuirtney, principal of an ele- 


Carleton College, has been designated 
mentary school at Brockton, Massachusetts, for 


; : ; Carnegie Endowment for Internationa 
thirty-seven years, has retired on reaching the : ob mes ; 
: : , to be a Carnegie visiting professor in Austr 
and Japan. Professor Duniway, who 
District SUPERINTENDENT JOHN K. BOLEN  gabbatical leave of absence during 1! 
has been named president of the New York So-  _wi]] lecture on Ameriean history and 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Education ment in Sydney in the months of Septem! 


age of seventy years. 


for the coming year, succeeding Dr. Michael H. Qetober and November. He will give s 
Lucey, principal of the Julia Richman High  eoyrses in Japanese universities from Ja 
School. Dr. William D. Reeve, of Teachers to April next year. His plans inelude ¢ 
College, will serve with him as vice-president ance of westward journeyings through sout! 
and William Jansen, assistant director of the Agia and the eastern Mediterranean before 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, syming work in September, 1931. 
as secretary-treasurer, succeeding Dr. J. Carle- ProFessorR FLETCHER HARPER SwiIrFt, 0! 
ton Bell, who has withdrawn from the position School of Baucation of the University of 
at his own request, after serving for twelve fornia, delivered an address in connection 
years. Dr. Bell has been elected to the execU- the exercises commemorating the twenty 
tive committee of the society, where he will work anniversary of the establishment of the Colleg 
with Dr. Lucey. of Education of the University of Minnesot 

Dr. Apo.F Morspacn, director of the Kaiser April 16. The subject of his address was “T 
Wilhelm Gesellschaft and of the Akademischer [nereasing Professionalization of Educat 
Austauschdienst of Berlin, is visiting the United Workers.” On April 17 Professor Sw 
States in the interest of furthering exchanges dressed the School of Education of the Ur 
between German and American students and _ sity of Wisconsin at Madison on “The Rela! 
professors. He plans to remain until the end of the National Government to Publie Educa 
of July and is visiting a large number of col- tional Institutions, A Comparison of America! recor 
leges and universities throughout the country. and European Policies.” 
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Atrrep L. Hati-Quest, known for his 
eations on supervised study, will lecture 
summer at the University of Idaho, the 
College of Washington, Mt. Shasta Sum- 
School, Chico, California, and the State 
hers Colleges at San Diego, California, and 
New Mexico. 


C1lV 


—E WASHINGTON PATTERSON, associate 
of the college of engineering of the Uni- 
of Michigan, died on May 4. He was 


\ ears old. 


death is announced of Professor E. Gor- 
vis, at the age of fifty years, a member of 
nell University faculty since 1911, known 
work in the field of landscape architec- 


(CEREMONIES were held on May 24 on the 
Princeton campus for the laying of the corner- 
of the Henry Burchard Fine Memorial 
built at a cost of $500,000. The hall, 

to be the headquarters of the depart- 

of mathematics, will be ready for ocecu- 

Dr. 
Dean 


John Grier 
Luther P. 
hart, who sueceeded Dean Fine as chair- 


on February 1 next. 
president, presided. 


the department of mathematics, deliv- 
Others who took part in the 
Mrs. Bradford Locke, of 
eton, the daughter of Dean Fine, and her 


he address. 


remonies were 


x-year old sons. 


BLET in memory of John Cotton Dana, 
ler of the Newark Museum and for more 
twenty-five years librarian of the Newark 
i¢ Library, was unveiled in the library on 
16. Funds for the tablet were raised by 


dren of the Newark public schools, under 


auspices of the Schoolmen’s Club. Exer- 
eises In the Second Presbyterian Church, near 
the library, preceded the unveiling. Richard C. 
Jenkinson, president of the board of trustees of 
the library, spoke on Mr. Dana and Dr. John 
H Finley on Mr. Dana’s work. The Rev. E. A. 
Wasson pronounced the invocation. John J. 
Arnao, president of the Schoolmen’s Club, pre- 
sided. Miss Beatrice Winser, librarian, un- 


veiled the tablet. 


Ar the last meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board the executive committee 
recommended that an associate secretary should 
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be added to the board’s present administrative 
staff. 
tion the executive committee was authorized to 


Pending an amendment to the constitu- 


make a temporary appointment and has secured 
the services of Dr. Carl C. Brigham, professor 
Dr. 
Thomas S. Fiske, professor of mathematics at 


of psychology at Princeton University. 


Columbia University, who has served the board 


for twenty-nine years, will continue as secre- 
tary, and Miss Myra McLean, a graduate of 
Barnard College, who has served the board 
for seventeen years, will continue as assistant 
secretary. 

Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, in agreement with the see- 


Nations 


Tue chairman of the Committtee on 


and 
the chairman of the governing body of the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, has ap- 


retary-general of the League of 


pointed a Committee of Inquiry to study the 
program, work and organization of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation and the or- 
ganizations dependent upon it, and to give its 
opinion on the improvements that it might be 
necessary to introduce in order to increase the 
The Committee 
of Inquiry met in Geneva from April 14 to 
May 3. Its members were Mile. K. Bonnevie, 
professor at the University of Oslo; M. J. 
Casares, member of the Spanish Royal Acad- 


positive results of their work. 


emy; Dr. S. P. Duggan, director of the Insti- 
tute of International New York; 
Sir Frank Heath, secretary of the Universities 
Bureau of the Empire, London; Dr. H. A. 
Kriiss, director of the State Library at Berlin; 
M. de Reynold, professor at Berne University; 


Education, 


M. A. Roeco, professor at the University of 
Rome; M. Roland Marcel, director-general of 
the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. 


A series of conferences on educational topics 
will be conducted during the summer session of 
1930 at the University of Michigan. Primarily 
these conferences will be for students who have 
secured their master’s degree or who have done 
However, others who 
are interested may attend. It is hoped that, as 
a result of these meetings, it may be possible to 
which 


work beyond this point. 


organize a non-resident graduate club 
will be open to any one who has received the 
master’s or doctor’s degree in education at the 


University of Michigan. The meetings will be- 
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gin on the afternoon of July 21, and will be 
concluded on Thursday afternoon, July 24. In 
addition to the meetings scheduled, a program 
of entertainment has been arranged. 


At the fourth session of the International 
Historical Congress in session at London on 
May 2, it was decided that the next annual meet- 
ing should be held at Budapest in the third 
week of May, 1931. 


Tue Institute for Foreigners of Berlin Uni- 
versity is arranging to hold a course in two 
sections, from July 10 to July 30 and July 31 
to August 20, in German language and litera- 
ture, the political and cultural history of Ger- 
many, art, social science and other subjects. 
Professor Petersen will discuss medieval Pas- 
sion plays in general and the Oberammergau 
play in particular, and other lecturers will 
speak on contemporary German drama and 
fiction. The great epochs of German architec- 
ture in the past, modern German architectural 
developments and modern German stage tech- 
nique will be among other subjects treated. In 
the sociological section Dr. Biumer will speak 
on the place of women in public life in Ger- 
many. 


Tue Twelfth International Course for Com- 
mercial Expansion will be held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 4 to 16, 1930. The course is 
sponsored by the International Association for 
Commercial Education and is held annually in 
different countries so as to emphasize the eco- 
nomic resources and developments in foreign 
countries. In 1928 the tenth International Eco- 
nomic Course was held in Braunschweig; the 
eleventh was held last year at Rotterdam, in 
conjunction with the International Congress for 
Commercial Education. The chief purpose of the 
congress is to provide young business men and 
teachers of business subjects an opportunity to 
learn more about the natural and industrial re- 
sources of the countries in which the annual 
meetings are held. At the Copenhagen meeting 
the topics diseussed will pertain also to social, 
intellectual and literary developments. In addi- 
tion to the lectures, which will be delivered in 
En 4, French and German, an important 
part of the course will be a series of excursions 
conducted by competent guides that will enable 
the members of the course to make a personal 
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survey of the economic, cultural and tourig 
aspects of Denmark. The office of the comm): 
tee that is arranging for the course is located 
at 44, Fiolstraedo, Copenhagen, Denmark 


A suMMER school at St. Stephen’s ( 
for the primary purpose of allowing s' 
to work off language and mathematies r 
ments for the bachelor’s degree has been 
nounced by Columbia University. Undergrad 
ate credit will be given for these courses. 
stead of following the usual time of sum: 
schools, which begin in July and run thr 
the first week of August, St. Stephen's wi 
start on June 10 and end before August | 
announcement includes elementary cours 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish 
Italian as well as courses in college alg 
and trigonometry. No student will be 
mitted to take more than two courses. 

Action of the faculty establishing a School 
of Education of coordinate college rank in the 
University of Wisconsin was approved at a re 
cent meeting of the board of regents. The 
school will have jurisdiction over undergradu- 
ate preparation of teachers, by merging th 
various agencies and undergraduate courses of 
teacher-preparation now in operation in the 
university. Dr. C. J. Anderson, director of the 
School of Education, will be dean of the new 
division. 

THe Division of Special Education of th 
Baltimore schools has recently established 4 
hearing conservation class, one of the first, if 
not the first of its kind, to be established in this 
country. In this class the attempt will be made 
to develop and conserve residual hearing 
means of lip and speech reading, speech devel- 
opment and the use of amplifiers. The children 
will be aided in the preparation of their assigt 
ments in the hearing conservation class and will 
recite with normal hearing children. 

Tue late Sir Perceval Maitland Laurence 
bequeathed to the University of Cambridge th 
residue of his estate, which is expected 
amount to about £150,000, “in token of my 4l- 
fection as an alumnus of that great universi() 
and in recognition of the extent to which any 
success I may have attained in life is attributa- 
ble to its educative influence in the broadest 
sense.” 
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Pact Buiock, of New York City, owner 
ral newspapers, has recently given to 
University $100,000 for a program of 
in the field of journalism. The purpose 
-tudies will be to promote an understand- 


the press as a powerful factor in human 


and as a major business enterprise. 
\WesLteyAN UNIverRsITy has received $25,000 
Mr. Archie M. Andrews, of New York 
_for the endowment of a professorship in 
mics, toward which Mr. 


Andrews gave 


)a year ago. 
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Mr. Epwarp MALLINCKROpT has given $250,- 
000 to Washington University, St. Louis, for 
the construction of a radio building. 

Tue Rockefeller Foundation has granted 
$150,000 to the University of the Philippines 
for the construction of a building to house the 
university’s Graduate School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. 
that the university provide a suitable site and a 
The 


The gift was made on condition 


yearly operating budget of about $40,000. 
university now has 5,000 students. 


DISCUSSION 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS 

Srupents of education ought to derive a 
rreat deal of inspiration from the annual re- 

rts of the city superintendents of schools. 

documents mirror the hopes and the 
rations of the myriads of men and women 
are entrusted with the responsible work of 
ding the youth of our country and trans- 
¢ our noble heritage to the new genera- 
They register the trials and the tribula- 
ns of the teachers who are always trying out 
new methods of teaching as well as the successes 
and the joys of children who are buoyed up 
with ambition and desire to accomplish their 
daily tasks. They constitute an everlasting 
record of something attempted, something done, 
as Longfellow expressed it. 

A casual study of the reports leaves one with 
the impression that educational procedure in 
this country is in a state of flux; it is not static, 
ngid. Sehool systems are experimenting, are 
trying out something new each year. The indi- 
vidual child looms large in the program. All 
ellorts are directed towards helping the child to 
produce according te the best of his ability so 
that he may become a useful member of society. 
This article does not attempt to narrate all the 
plans that are in operation; its purpose is to 
present a few by way of an introduction to the 
development of a habit of reading the annual 
reports of the city superintendents of schools. 

One major problem of every school system 
is the construction and repair of school build- 
ings. New York City, according to Dr. William 
J. O'Shea, the superintendent of schools, spends 


each year from fifteen to twenty millions for 
additions to investments in sites and buildings. 
Dr. Frank Ballou, superintendent of schools in 
Washington, D. C., reports that his city is com- 
Dr. 


publie 


pleting a five-year building program. 
David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools of Baltimore, reports that his city is in 
the midst of a twenty-one million dollar build- 
ing program. Jeremiah E. Burke, of Boston, 
reports that because the expenditures of the 
school committee for all purposes, including 
land and new buildings, had increased from 
$7,495,052.63 in 1918 to $19,581,458.81 in 1926, 
a survey committee was appointed to study, 
among other subjects, a comprehensive ten- 
year building program. The report of Dr. 
David B. Corson, of Newark, contains a great 
many comments on the need for buildings for 
different sections of the city. Dr. Corson states 
that high schools are as necessary as the elemen- 
tary schools because the constitution of New 
Jersey provides that children from the ages of 
five to eighteen years shall be educated at pub- 
lie expense. Albert H. Hill, superintendent of 
schools of Richmond, Virginia, also reports on 
building activities in his community. 

Another project in which school systems are 
engaged is the recasting of the elementary 
course of study in order to modernize it. This 
revision is being done by the supervisors with 
the cooperation of the teachers. New York 
City has been working on this project since 
1924. Not only is the entire course being recast 
in the light of educational research, but also 
certain phases of each subject are being reor- 
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ganized on the basis of experimentation within 
the school system. Boston has developed after 
a few years’ experimenting a special spelling 
list for the elementary grades. Baltimore has 
adopted an experimental program for dull nor- 
mal children. These are the children who are 
usually called “repeaters” but whom Baltimore 
classifies as slow-moving children, who are con- 
tinuing in the mastery of the work suited to 
their abilities. 

Testing plays an important part in every 
school system. Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superin- 
tendent of instruction of St. Louis, reports that 
during the school year 1929-30 the number of 
copies of tests requisitioned by the principals 
will be 295,000. In Baltimore, during the test- 
ing program of 1927-28, over 278,000 tests 
were administered in the elementary schools 
alone. Every one of the school systems covered 
by this article maintains a bureau of reference 
and research. 

The training of new teachers and the im- 
provement of experienced teachers occupy the 
attention of the boards of education. New 
York and Washington, D. C., are experimenting 
with a four-year teacher-tiuining school. Bal- 
timore has adopted after-school demonstration 
classes for teachers. According to the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Weglein, these classes have met 
with such definite favor and have been of such 
apparent value in building up classroom in- 
struction throughout the city that the plan will 
doubtless be continued as a permanent feature 
of the work in the elementary schools of Balti- 
more. 
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Boston claims an epoch-making syllabus ep. 
titled “Citizenship through Character Develop. 
ment.” According to Dr. Burke, “a definite 
time allotment is assigned daily for the practice 
and exercise of these virtues under the guidance 
of the teachers. This character and citizenshjy 
training has been elevated deservedly to a p ‘. 
tion of supereminence in all our schoo! pro- 
grams, elementary and secondary. At 
point, all the machinery of the school is operat 
ing to produce a spiritual entity—an upright, 
honorable and dependable citizenship.” 

Each report contains a wealth of information 
descriptive of plans for adjusting the individual 
to his educational environment. Dr. 
devotes seventy-three pages alone to his com- 
ments on supervision in relation to scholarship, 


every 


U onea 


curriculum revision in the elementary schools 
and other topics. 

an interesting account of the development 
commercial education. The Richmond report 
has a very inspiring description of the work of 
the visiting teacher in the John Marshall High 
School. The St. Louis report has an accou 
of the relation of testing to supervision. The 
photographs of class activities that the various 
reports carry are valuable educational docu- 
ments. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the student 
of educational problems will find a wealth of 
material in the annual reports of the superin- 
tendents of schools. 

SAMUEL P. ABELO 

JuLtia RicuMan HIGH SCHOOL, 

New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN INTERNATIONAL THRILL ON THE 
HEIGHTS OF STE. GENEVIEVE 

Wiru musie, flags and flowers, more than two 
thousand of us this dedicated the 
American House in the Cité Universitaire. Two 
They were 
all gone by the time we reached Paris. But Mr. 
Horatio Krans, associate director of the Amer- 
ican University Union in Europe, which as you 
know is quite a different affair, looked at the 
beseeching features of Madame and me and 
risked writing an official-looking document with 


afternoon 


of us had no tickets of admission. 


an imposing seal to the effect that I am in 
specteur général des Ecoles de Chicago. Krans, 
big brother to the five thousand American stu- 
dents who come to Europe every year, 1s a ma! 
to warm your heart. His logie is sound. [ 
reasons that because the court ruled that | 
not legally dismissed I am still inspecteur gen- 
éral de Chicago. (Local papers please « 

No wonder Columbia has recently added 
other set of letters to the accumulation the hon- 
orable Horatio carries without display. 


When the courteous young Frenchman at the 
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r of The House, with a gay bunch of ribbons 
to his lapel—French and American 

the sign manual of His Geniality, 

1s, a hearty smile appeared. 

ted to choice seats in the beautiful Salle des 


We were 


Fetes, all glass on the south side and fresco 
Here we sat 
while other arrivals 


on the others. with 


consciences found 
ng room only. 
versation ripples up and down the hall 
wavelet of American words here and 
there distinguishable. We catch a glimpse of 
lame Séligmann-Lui adjusting some big 
name-cards on the gold chairs on the 
Harold Chase, Harvard student, who 
ext us, says she’s a beautiful example of 
th-running dynamo, making no noise, 
ling no attention to herself, but animat- 
ng the best and highest public and benevo- 
work in France: care of war orphans, 
‘vice of 
lightful home receptions and autocar excur- 
students under the man- 
agement of various Parisian families. We see 
handsome grill on the baleony rail: “This 
ll, given by Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage, is 
ledicated in honor of Madame Jeanne Sélig- 


the University Union, promoting 


ns for American 


two countries.” The “our” in the inscription 


“ae 


strikes us as a happy stroke. would 
have been tame. 

Four o'clock. The conversation stops as sud- 
denly as if some one had rapped for order. 
Without being told, everybody is standing up. 
Then a big military band in the foyer plays 
“la Marseillaise.” We see a score of colorful 

liers of the National Guard—big fellows in 
white with red facings topped by silver helmets 

th searlet plumes. Dignitaries in black cut- 
vay coats and earrying silk hats proceed to 
That stocky man who takes the 


stave 


urge red plush chair in the center is M. Gas- 
ton Doumergue, Président de la Republique 
Francaise. The cheery-faced guest on his right 
is Walter Edge, ambassador of the United 
The very happy-looking lady on the 
esident’s left is Mrs. Homer Gage. Next her 
is Dr. Gage. Our neighbor says they’re a pair 
of aces, American masterpieces, the best the 
United States sends to Paris every year, and 
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are entirely unconscious of their importance— 
as modest as even you or I. This admirable 
pair have given time and money with a remark- 
able generosity from the beginning of the cam- 
The large-framed man to the right is 
The 
tall one is Honnorat, senator, a predecessor of 
We 
him once tell the American Club how the Uni- 


paign. 
Marraud, minister of public instruction. 
Marraud in the educational post. heard 
versity of Paris, centuries ago, was a congress 
of nations—students from all the known world. 
Now, the Cité Universitaire will revive that 
venerable tradition and will become the only 
international city in existence. Paris has set 
aside for it one hundred acres in the healthiest 
location in town, on the heights of Mt. Ste. 
Half the site will be covered with 
France has 


Genevieve. 
buildings for students to live in. 
eight houses already completed; Canada, one; 
Argentina, Armenia, Japan, Indo-China, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, the United States, each 
one. England and Greece have laid corner- 
stones. Spain, Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
have their land. Every nation is free to build 


its house and to administer it free of taxes. 


Honnorat is considered the chief mover in 
establishing this student city. 
on the left with the wavy black hair, suggestive 
of Alfred de Musset, is Charlety, of the Uni- 


versity of Paris, dean of this Cité Universitaire. 


The slender man 


Harold points out for us Count d’Andigne, 
president of the Municipal Council; the prefect 
of the Seine; the chief of police; Gouraud, the 
military governor of Paris; the ministers of 
Denmark, of Nicaragua, of Venezuela, of Co- 
lombia and of Holland. Where is the English 
And the Italian? We attach 
no significance to their absence but we note it 


representative ? 
and had expected better of them. Glory be, no 
letters or telegrams of regret are read, and no 
fantastic dolling up in academic robes is in evi 
dence. The only male persistence of barbaric 
gorgeousness is in the uniforms and medals of 
the military. 

Now the band is playing the “Star-spangled 
which the French call the American 
We all stand up once more. 


” 


Banner, 
“hymn.” 


GENEROUS AMERICANS 


Ambassador Edge opens the proceedings by 


presenting to us Dr. Homer Gage. This donor 
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of superb support to the American students’ 
house, the ambassador informed us, is a typical 
American combination of an eminent surgeon, 
a Harvard overseer, treasurer of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, president of the Welfare 
Association and trustee of the public hospital 
in that city and president of the loom works, 
etc., etc. Mrs. Gage is a director of the Amer- 
ican Hospital at Reims, of the Franco-American 
Fraternity, of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, of the Worcester District Nurses Asso- 
ciation, of the National Braille Press, of the 
Children’s Friend Society and of other chari- 
table concerns. Both are officers of the Legion 
of Honor. You would not learn it from them. 

The doctor’s short address is a sincere tribute 
to those who have joined in bringing the house 
to its completion, the architect, the decorators, 
and in a quiet way which pleased the audience, 
to Mrs. Gage for the personal attention she 
has given a multitude of details calculated to 
add to the comfort of the students who will live 
here. “We musn’t forget,” remarks the doctor, 
“that everything up to now is all preliminary. 
Bricks and mortar can’t make an educational 
center. It is the spirit that maketh alive. Let 
the coming management never forget that the 
great ideals of work and service must here be 
realized. There must be created and maintained 
here an atmosphere of world understanding, 
good-will and devotion to human progress. It 
is our hope and intent that the generations who 
come here to study shall carry back to the 
United States a genvine love of French culture 
and a keen and sympathetic appreciation of the 
French people.” 

The quiet physician made no stops in his 
speech for applause but the handelapping inter- 
rupted him all the same. And when imme- 
diately afterward a stenographer who had been 
busily taking notes arose and deftly translated 
the address into French, the applause interpo- 
lated by the audience was much and hearty. 

Then a dozen camera-men, just as in Chicago, 
crowded forward in the center aisle and all the 
dignitaries looked as self-conscious as men do 
in the home of the brave. 


Tue Cuoicest YOUTH OF THE WORLD 


All the speakers caught the big idea, world 
peace. Honnorat put it like this. The for- 


mula, peace on earth, good-will to men, must }y 


made a reality. A main cause of enmity 
ignorance. Youth can be taught to undersi 
and regard with sympathy the nationa 
others. The nations are different from on 
other. That is good. Otherwise we 
a herd. We must gather here the choices} 
the youth of the world. You must sent 
dents best disposed to understand the p 
ogy of other nations. In the day when le: 


in youth the great human ideal of brotherho 
shall be made real. 

We all felt an honest pride in our new 
bassador, Senator Edge, for the satisfying 


he fitted into this program. He considered thy 
event given due importance and dignity by th. 


attendance of the president of the republic, 
the numerous high officials of France and ot 


countries, of the deans of the faculties of th 


university. Democracy must base its existe: 


and improvement on education. We are proud 


that we can be permanently associated with t 


great French Republic in education, which bot! 
peoples regard as the fundamental requirement 


of progressing and useful citizenship. We 


drawing nearer an understanding between na 


tions. This student city, of which this h 


is one of seventeen units, will contribute to : 


fellowship of mankind. The tranquillity of th: 


world to-morrow is in the hands of the you 


} 


of to-day. Increasingly and properly it must 


be entrusted in great part to students. | 


convinced, said the ambassador, that this Amer 
ican House will contribute profoundly to the 


++ 


peace of the generations to come and that 


student city will bring about a deeper and more 


profound understanding between peoples. 
So the ambassador formally declared 
foundation completed and the house open 


Once more, “la Marseillaise.” Once more we 


stand up and let their eminences pass in 
cession to inspect the establishment. 
Waiting on the high terrace for our 
we are greeted by the gentlewoman w! 
persistently, whole-heartedly, quietly, pu 


talent into this and similar benevolences, Ma 


dame Séligmann-Lui. The hundred details 


tar 


frien 


erect and flashes bright weleomes to her 
or gives answers to the inquiring reporters 


( 


is 


the day should have wearied her, but she stan¢ 





seventy- 


Saw the 


1930] 


know your way back?” she asks us. 
Boulevard Jourdan.” 

Who was he, the bourgeois gentilhomme?” 

dear, no; one of the generals of Na- 

e First. 

ermann, 

is of abandoned fortifications. 


The streets here are named 
other soldiers. 
Is it 
ise for pride that you see rising in 


Masséna and 


ories of old wars a city of youth in- 
perpetuate the peace of the world?” 

has been a day of thrills. Among the 
es across the street in the grove of the 
Pare Montsouris where the chestnut 
are in full flower, a French songbird 
ice like a high-priced eanary’s is do- 
best to sing “My country, ’tis of thee.” 
buildings have their national colors 
Our 


ilding is gay with banners, inside and 


| and, neighborly, our flag also. 


om the large gold disks with their 
rises the French tricolor, flanked in 
se with two new flags of the U. S. A. 
hite and red and blue hydrangeas are 
om in the court; across the street the 
with daisies. 


is starry Beyond stretch 


fs and domes and spires of Paris. 


Rooms AND Donors 


The number and beauty of reception rooms, 
rlors, or as we are to call them here, salons, 
One large one bears over the fire- 

mantel the inseription, “In memory 
American university men and women 

ve their lives for peace in the World 
There are studios for students of de- 
These ateliers have skylights or tall, wide 
ndows facing north. From the workshop a 
tle stairway leads to an open mezzanine, the 
eeping quarters, with bookcases, wardrobe and 
I am writing this at a stand-up desk 

ad trying to think myself an artist living in 
the American House. I should like to be a stu- 
dent here. The weekly price of rooms, $2 to $5, 
tngles my Seottish blood. The abundance of 


baths, tub and shower, on every floor, would de- 


ught an aneient Roman. The beds are French, 


means to any one who has endured an 
English hotel the perfection of linen, of mat- 
tress and pillow. There are two hundred and 
seventy-five sleeping-rooms for boarders. We 
saw them all and copied from the door plates 
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of several who the donors are. Familiar names 
are always interesting. They are more so when 
they radiate the warmth of good deeds in a 
world. Cheer yourself by 


naughty reading 


these. They are in gold on the doors. 


from his asso 


In memory of Homer Gage, Jr. 


ciates at the Compton and Knowles Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

In memory of Mrs. Edward Tuck 

Dartmouth College Room—gift of Edward Tuck 

Gift of American Society of Legion of Honor 

Harvard University Room—gift of Dr. Homer 
Gage 

Charles L. Allen, Worcester, Mass. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, president, Harvard University 

Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 

Western Reserve University—in the City of Cleve 
land, U. S. A. 


Murry Guggenheim, New York 


Scientia-Humanitas 


Benjamin 8S. Paskus, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Lee, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Ethel W. Crocker, Burlingame, California 

Citizens of Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mrs. George E. Warren, Boston, Mass. 

In memory of Miss Belle Skinner, New York City 

Albert Blum—In memory of Jean Séligmann-Lui 

Brown University Room—gift of George E. War 
ren, Boston, Mass. 

In memory of Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge 

Princeton University Room—gift of Princeton 
Club of New York 

Williams College Room 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute Room—gift of Dr. 

and Mrs. Homer Gage 

France Amérique Society 

College of the City of New York Room 
Bernard M. Baruch 

Pierre C. Cartier Room 

Rutgers University Room 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Lee, Boston, Mass. 

Benjamin Stern, in honor of Professor Frederick 
B. Kaye 

Charles L. Auger, Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester, Mass. 

Henry L. Blum, New York 

Mr. Harry G. Stoddard, Worcester, Mass. 

In memory of Alfred Séligmann-Lui 

Citizens of Evanston, IIl. 

In memory of Susan Reed Thayer, by Dr. William 
S. Thayer, Baltimore, Maryland 

Cincinnati Room, donated by Miss Mathilda Lam- 
bour 

In memory of Alice Fraser Bigelow, by F. R. 
Bigelow 

Women of Cincinnati, Ohio 


gift of 
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In memory of James Green, Harvard, 1862—NSor- 
bonne, 1924. From his children 

Williams College Room—gift of Josiah Manning 
Lasell, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Joy, Detroit, Mich. 

Amherst College Room 

George Blumenthal Room 

Rollins College Room, Florida—gift to Mrs. Homer 
Gage 

University of California Room 

University of Wisconsin Room 

Delta Delta Delta Sorority Room 

Yale University Room 

French Institute in the United States—New York 
City 

In memory of Francis Mankin Jencks, 1846-1918, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Columbia University—gift of a group of alumni 

Columbia University—gift of Mary Clark de Bra- 
bant—in memory of her father, Senator Wil- 
liam Andrews Clark 

In memory of Joseph A. Blum 

The Anne C. Mitchell Room—gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter 8. Mitchell 

Florence Blumenthal Room 

In memory of Mary A. Dohn, Winnetka, Illinois 

In honor of Class of 1876, Vassar College—gift 
of Miss Dreer 

In memory of John Victor Walsh—given by Mrs. 
Frederick W. Hinkle 

In memory of Charles William Bingham, Yale, 
’68—given by Mrs. Chester Bolton 

In memory of Augustus Clifford Tower, Harvard, 
1877 

In name of Robert Theodore and Henry W. Boett- 
ger 

Morgan and Company 

Harvard Room—gift of Arthur Sachs, A.B., 1901 

Clark University Room, Worcester, Mass.—gift of 
Mrs. Homer Gage 

Mr. Henry L. Blum—New York 

Harvard Room—gift of Ormond G. Smith 

M. and Mme. Edmond Gillet 

Mrs. Iarz Anderson—Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Webster, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati 

Mrs. Helena G. Titus 

Roy V. Titus and Horace G. Titus 

Mount Holyoke College Room—South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Smith College Room—Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Thwaits 

San Francisco Room—given by a group of citizens 
of San Francisco, California 

Chicago Room—gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Brewster—in memory of Alfred and Jean 
Séligmann-Lui 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford, Detroit, Mic} 

The McCormick family—Chicago 

College of the Assumption—Chicago 

Mr. Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. C. L. Auger, Paterson, N. J. 

Albert Blum 

Students of Textile and Costume Designing 
of Stehli Silk Company, New York 


CHANCE FoR You 


leaves a number of unr 


This 


rooms. 


large 
If you or a group of your friends eo; 
tribute $2,500 you can name a room for y 
alma mater or your favorite professor or ; 
honor of any worth-while person or idea 
you ean send new books for the beautiful 
brary room into which Mrs. Gage has put t! 
attractive bait of 300 volumes. There is space 
for 30,000. You can endow scholarships by 
which promising students can be put up in th 
You 


ships; you can provide travel funds for vacatior 


American House. ean establish lectur: 


trips in Europe. The good people who hav 
built the house have made the beginning and 
have given you the opportunity to be a part 
of one of the biggest pushes forward that hav 
started during your lifetime. 

St. Hubert, the fresco painter, expressed a 
happy thought in the entrance hall. On your 
left you see a heroic statue of Washington over- 


looking a city, not an American one, but Paris, 


the Seine and Notre Dame. On the right is 
Lafayette. His city is the metropolis of sky 
serapers and the lordly Hudson, with Liberty 
statue, the gift of Paris to the United States 
A white and gold inscription tells us that the 
late Ambassador Herrick, on whom both coun 
tries bestowed merited respect and affection, 
laid the corner-stone on April 30, 1925. A 
beautiful reception room is dedicated to 
Another announcement tells that the first eon- 
tingent of students, French and American, move 
in next Monday, and that transient visitors 
during summer vacation will be given rooms in 
the order of application to the director, Pro- 
fessor John Rea Bacher, who is already, with 
Mrs. Bacher, in residence. We found him 
the family suite in the middle of the great 
building. He came here from teaching history 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He knows 
Paris well. Mrs. Bacher is a native of it. The 


} 
hir 
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professor has had seven years of free 
His 
experience includes the University of 


French language and customs. 


esota and three years at Oxford, where 
.s a Rhodes scholar. Mrs. Bacher, when 
; Miss Bourdin, taught French at Swarth- 


vile ve 


Cost or LIvING 


now seven o’eclock. We see some hun- 
hatless students converging from the 
is handsome maisons of the settlement 
the center of attraction, le restaurant 
nnel de la Cité Universitaire. Its place 
soon be taken by a majestic commons with 
r halls, ballrooms, theater, swimming pool, 
and This 
he sport grounds will be the great mixing 


We take our place in 


ib rooms administration offices. 
whinery of the works. 

¢ line and justify our presence by the 
We 


ir trays; we help ourselves to soup and 


ture, again, of the courteous Krans. 


lamb chops, vegetables and a créme car- 
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amel. A calculating lady puts a counter, 10 F., 
upon our tray, which means that forty cents, 
American, have gone toward the expense of food 
and peace. Curgill Sprietsma tells us the aver- 
age price of a meal is twenty-eight cents, Ameri- 
ean, and that one can get rooms, baths, meals 
and good society for $30 a month in this student 
city. 

We walk to the tram-car, passing again our 
American House, still decked with flags and 
We see tablet we 
noticed before: 


flowers. another had not 


Université de Paris. 
Fondation Etats Unis. 
Built by the Friends of 

France in America 
and the Friends of America 
in France and dedicated to 
the Noble Friendship which 

has always existed 
between the two Republics 
Wma. McAnpbrew 
Paris, APRIL 28, 1930 


QUOTATIONS 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION 
Ix the magnitude of its operations and in its 
liversity, the modern university closely resem- 
bles a corporation. To be sure, in its financial 
it is principally a money-spending busi- 
ness, but not entirely so since with increase in 
size has come the task of dealing with property 
caring for investments. Again, the large 
tudent body has presented new educational 
roblems and has made necessary great plants, 
le increase in knowledge has required the 
of new methods of education and has also 
rht about additional demands for equip- 
ment and staff. In short, the modern university 
is not essentially different from the corporation 
ose features which have, in the latter, made 
advisable to insure a careful allocation of 
ites to experts, to fix definitely the responsi- 
ty of all staff members, to classify activities 
on a scientific basis, to establish means of coor- 
dinating the work of the various units and to 
develop that generic requirement of all institu- 
Hons on a high plane—the element of personal 

freedom. 


Since in large concerns specialization of funce- 
tion, a certain amount of committee administra- 
tion, controlled departmental organization and 
clear distinction between line and staff duties 
should be developed in the interests of economy 
of effort and productive efficiency—and we may 
thus expect the universities to run more 
smoothly upon the corporation plan than upon 
the one now in use—the University of Michigan 
is engaged in effecting changes in its methods of 
government. The general features of the new 
plan are as follows: To add officers who will as- 
sist the president without in effect separating 
him from the faculty; to distribute various 
functions to several vice-presidents, deans, di- 
rectors and committees, together with authority 
and responsibility, these officers to serve as ad- 
visers to the chief executive; to keep the presi- 
dent in direct contact with the staff through the 
deans and allow him time to study university 
problems, and to give the faculties more author- 
ity in the affairs of the individual units. Spe- 
cifically, the new method will mean: 

That the Board of Regents will, as guardians 
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of a public trust, function as custodians of the 
property and income of the university, and, as 
the governing body, give final approval to edu- 
cational policies and staff appointments. 

That the president will serve as the chairman 
of the faculties, as the representative of the 
staff before the Board of Regents, as the inter- 
preter to the faculty of the actions of the 
Board of Regents and as the coordinator of the 
interests, problems and policies of the several 
units. As an overseer of the university, he will 
be expected to suggest broad lines of policy to 
the regents and faculty; as a moderator and 
budget director responsible to both bodies, he 
will not only digest and harmonize the claims 
and interests of departments and schools but 
will adjust these according to financial condi- 
tions as understood by the Board of Regents, 
and as chief personnel officer he will concern 
himself with the problem of developing the 
staff. 

That the deans of the schools and colleges 
will act as chairmen of their faculties and ad- 
ministrative heads of their units, with large 
responsibilities for the welfare of the depart- 
ments in their charge. As a group, they will 
also serve as an advisory committee to the presi- 
dent on academic matters of general importance. 

That other administrative duties, with author- 
ity and responsibility, will be distributed to 
such officers as the registrar, several vice-presi- 
dents, directors, the deans of students and nee- 
essary permanent committees. These officers 
will in effect constitute the president’s cabinet. 

That the faculties will be required to deter- 
mine and execute the educational policies for 
their units, subject to the interests of other de- 
partments; that they will be given a voice in the 
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appointment and promotion of members of 
their departments; that they will recommend 
appointments to deanships, and, as a comple 
ment, will be given the right to a vote of cop. 
fidence in the government. This 
partnership in administration will be protected 
It will not be a gen 


faculty ¢ 


by constitutional forms. 
eral democratic participation in university ; 

fairs which requires a vote, often unintelligent 
or disinterested, on all matters of method and 
policy, but rather the assumption of a large 
share of obligation, first, in fields of interest 
and, second, in broader fields when mutual 
agreement can be reached, through expression 
of opinions to heads of departments, deans ar 

president. 

While the plan, which is a combination of 
vertical, committee, departmental, functional, 
and staff and line types, is too new at Michigan 
to have proved its value, there is reason to feel 
confident that it will have good results since it 
should promote harmony between administrative 
efficiency and the human values of self-deter- 
mination and self-respect. It must, of course, 
be kept in mind that organization can not i: 
itself solve all problems and that the success of 
any plan will depend in no small degree upon 
the personnel of the institution, but also must 
it be remembered that organization can eithe 
hinder or aid the work of any institution. W: 
submit that a plan is at least worth a trial 
which, for the faculties, has possibilities 
facilitating their work and, at the same time, of 
developing their individual powers through 1! 
erty of action to the greatest extent consistent 
with necessary system and discipline.—/From an 
address by President Alexander G. Ruthven, of 
the University of Michigan. 


REPORTS 


ABILITY GROUPING AT READING, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

HOMOGENEOUS grouping is practiced in the 
Reading schools from the first grade through 
the junior high school. In general, the pupils 
are sectioned into groups of gifted, normal and 
slow, and the courses of study are differentiated 
to fit the needs of children at these three levels. 
In addition to the above sections, a series of 


opportunity rooms, ranging from the first grade 
through the senior high school, provides for 
pupils below the dull normal level of ability 
and for special problem cases. 


THe GENERAL PLAN 
The grouping is not done on the basis of any 
single factor, but the attempt is made to find 
and use all the important facts which have 4 
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Geant bearing on the individual pupil’s 
ty and promise. It is the result of careful 

ration of all the available data concern- 
.e child, in consultation with the teacher, 


mend 


nple- 


ance director, school nurse and principal. 
the parent is consulted, and the psy- 
t and behavior specialist are also called 
need arises for such information as they 


he able to give. 
[he first step in the process of making up the 


ys is to determine the educational or 
evement ages of the pupils, together with 
mental ages and intelligence quotients. 
; done by the use of the Stanford achieve- 
ent tests and the Dearborn, Otis, National 
and Terman intelligence tests, supplemented in 
some eases by Stanford Binet individual exam- 
inations. The group examinations are given 
during the spring term. 
After the educational and mental measure- 
are obtained a preliminary grouping is 
made, and then a careful study of each 
ndividual ehild is undertaken to determine his 
final placement. In this latter phase of the 
rk consideration is given to such things as 
chronological age, school marks, health, pre- 
vious school progress, work habits and personal- 
as attitudes school, 


teacher and schoolmates, emotional balance and 


ity factors, sueh toward 
veral behavior. 

The bright or gifted sections are made up of 
those pupils who stand in the highest quarter of 
their classes in educational age and whose in- 
telligence quotients are 110 or more. In mak- 
ing the selections for these groups, the 1Q and 
The 
attempt is made in these sections to provide 
the proper motivation to bring pupils of high 
mental ability up to a corresponding level of 


mental age are given considerable weight. 


achievement. 

The low groups are taken from the lowest 
quarter of the distribution of educational ages. 
In mental ability the pupils are below normal 
for their grade. Out of this group are first 
taken the children who clearly belong in the op- 
portunity classes, and then there are also elim- 
inated those whose achievement and mental 
abilities are plainly too high for this group. 
The vacancies thus created are filled with pupils 
from the middle sections who appear to have 


rrade 
; lor 


bility 
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such disabilities as would make the individual 
instruction, special treatment and slow progress 
of the lower group desirable for them. 

There remain two large mid-groups of normal 
pupils who should respond to the average grade 
requirements. These sections are grouped dif- 
ferently in different grades, depending on the 
way they are going to be handled and the per- 
sonal factors above mentioned. 

It should be noted that throughout this proe- 
ess of grouping the IQ is not allowed to sway 
the placement unduly. There are children with 
IQ’s below 100 in ‘the bright sections and an 
occasional high IQ is found in the slow group. 
Similarly, there are high educational ages in the 
slow group and low educational ages in the 
bright sections. The placements are entirely 
individual, and are made on the basis of all the 
available facts. 


GROUPING IN THE LOWER GRADES 


The Grade I children are graded roughly on 
the basis of the Pintner-Cunningham group test 
given during the first two weeks of school. 
They are assigned to fast, normal and slow 
rooms, each of which is subdivided into three 
ability groups. The work is highly 
ualized, and the Courtis-Smith picture story 


individ- 
method of teaching reading is used. Frequent 
changes are made in the original groupings as 
the children 
school duties and take care of themselves. 

In Grades II, III and IV the pupils of each 
grade are in a single room, but there are three 


learn to read, carry out their 


sections in each grade, which helps the teacher 
in fitting her instructions to the individual child. 
Under the three-track system, these groups have 
different lengths of time in which to complete 
the work of the six grades below the junior 
high school. 
years and the slow group seven years, but the 
bright or fast group is enabled to do the work 


The normal group requires six 


in five years. Special differentiated courses of 
study are provided for these groups, and there 
is opportunity for the child to change from one 
group to another when it seems advisable. 
Achievement and intelligence tests are given 
yearly, and cumulative records are kept in the 
central office of the director of standards and 
guidance. These materials are never “dead.” 
The director and her staff see to it that teacher, 
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school, parent and child profit from this ac- 
cumulated information. The record cards 
become increasingly valuable each successive 
year as sources of data to aid in ability group- 
ing. 

GROUPING IN THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


All the fifth and sixth grades in Reading 
have been brought together in an intermediate 
school. The work in the tool subjects is highly 
individualized. Winnetka spelling is used, to- 
gether with modifications of Winnetka arith- 
metic and reading. Each pupil is encouraged 
to do his best, but higher achievement is in- 
sisted upon for pupils in the bright section. 
Many pupils in the slow group spend an extra 
year or half year in this school before going 
on to the junior high school. 

The work in English, geography, history, 
science and health is on the departmental basis 
and highly socialized. However, the course of 
study is differentiated to fit the three ability 
groups. The supervising principal takes care 
that all work is properly coordinated. 


GROUPING IN THE JuNIOR HigH ScHOOL 


In the junior high school ability grouping is 
highly important since it assists in the use of 
the Miller plan of individual assignments. The 
Miller assignments are on three levels, C, B and 
A. The C assignments present the minimum 
essentials; the B assignment covers the same 
subject-matter with considerable enrichment 
and requiring more ability on the part of the 
pupils, and the A assignment calls for defi- 
nitely creative work. 

The grouping assists this assignment plan of 
individual instruction by helping the teacher to 
handle successfully a larger class. When the 
spread of ability becomes too great the teacher 
gets out of touch with the individual pupils, 
and it is impossible for her to give sufficient 
individual attention, make proper assignments 
and administer adequate tests. When homo- 
geneous grouping is used, the teacher knows to 
what levels she has to fit her presentation of 
subject-matter. She is not in danger of talking 
over the heads of some and boring others when 
she takes up the new material on the guide 
sheets. 

In the junior high school, when the number 


of pupils is large the three main gr 
again subdivided, making six division 
Each group has definite needs. The tea, 
are informed as to the character of the co; 


as a whole, and are advised as to the typ 


treatment best suited to each group. This dow 
not in any way curb a teacher’s initiative o- 
reduce her responsibility for becoming ¢ 
acquainted with the individuals wit 
groups. 

In general, the characteristics of these gr 


and their chief needs are indicated below. 


Group A. Pupils of 120 IQ and over. 
achievement and mental ability, but the achieve 
ment is not consistent with ability. Work habits 
and personality factors are often a handicay 
This group has much power which requires dire 
tion, and will challenge all the teacher’s resources 
They need an enriched program and considerab 
individual attention and motivation. 

Group B. Highest mental and _ educational 
ages. High achievement quotients. Work habits 
and personality factors excellent. These pupils 
need chiefly the opportunity for rapid progress, 


Group C. Above average ability. Accelerates 
and others who are young chronologically. They 
need pressure to bring their achievement up 
their potentialities. They are rather irrespon 
sible and need training in self-reliance and self 
direction. 

Group D. High average group, with 1Q’s over 
100. Both achievement and ability are lower tha 
the other group, but it is highly satisfact 
the grade. Mature chronologically. This gr 
will easily do the work of the grade, and it pr 
sents no special problems. 

Group E. The plodders, docile and slow. In 
mental ability and achievement they are slight) 
below the average. They can do the minmum 
requirements, but need much special attention and 
encouragement. Presentation of work must 
detailed and careful. 

Group F. Overage and problem cases. 
most serious of these are of course transf« 
the opportunity rooms. Many will drop < 
school as soon as possible. Achievement and : 
ity definitely below normal. Much individual at 
tention and reteaching is necessary, and ! 
the group need four years in which to 


the work. 


The Miller plan is very successfully adapted 
to the various sections. All are expected to do 
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assignment, and the higher assignments 
to all those who can complete them. 
the normal sections complete the B 
ent, while the bright sections finish C 
In the low groups 


and go on with A. 
pupils ean finish the C assignment only, 
very child is permitted and stimulated to 


he can. 
SUMMARY 


chief characteristics of the Reading plan 
grouping are as follows: 

[he grouping is not done on the basis 

ngle faetor alone, but the attempt is made 

and use all significant information about 
hild. 

[he educational achievement is made the 

rting-point for the formation of the groups, 

nal placement is influenced by mental 

y, schoo] marks, health, work habits and 


personality factors. 
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(3) The grouping is not fixed or permanent. 
An individual may be changed at any time when 
it is clear that his needs will be better served 
in another group. 

(4) Differentiated courses of study are used, 
and provision is made for both slow and rapid 
progress through the schools. 

(5) The attempt is made to have the teachers 
understand the underlying theory of grouping, 
and they are carefully informed as to the nature 
of the different groups. 

(6) The grouping is not an end in itself. It 
is chiefly valuable because it is an aid in giving 
the child as an individual the teaching, over- 
sight, guidance, motivation, help and encour- 
agement which he needs for the full develop- 
ment of all his potentialities. 

Epwarp A. LINCOLN 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Verna L. WapLeIGH 

READING, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE IN- 
TELLIGENCE OF BEGINNERS IN 
COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
t has long been a matter of common knowl- 

not without abundant substantiation in 
that students enrolled in the 
foreign languages and physical sciences excel 


objective fact,? 


groups in level of mental 
Prae- 


all other academic 
ty as measured by intelligence tests. 

y no evidence has so far been presented, 
wever, regarding possible differences in the 
ntelligence levels of students electing one for- 
ign language in preference to another. Many 
teachers of foreign language share the opinion 
that pupils eleeting Spanish rank lower in men- 
than those selecting French, German or 

this 


mpression are mainly two: the common delu- 


classic The reasons for 


tongues. 


sion with respect to the simplicity and facility 
of Spanish as a classroom study is held respon- 


'S. S. Colvin and Andrew H. MacPhail, ‘‘ Intel- 
ence of Seniors in the High Schools of Massa- 
S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 

. 9, 39 pages; pp. 26+39. 
liam F. Book, ‘‘The Intelligence of High- 
school Seniors as Revealed by a State-wide Mental 
Survey of Indiana High Schools,’’ 371 pages; 
‘hapter IX, pp. 159-184, Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1922. 


oO ao 


sible by many for prompting large numbers of 
mediocre students to enroll in the language, 
while the popular emphasis upon the practical 
and utilitarian values of Spanish is believed by 
an equal number to attract a majority of stu- 
dents enrolled in commercial and manual arts 
curricula. From these premises it has seemed 
logical to conclude that Spanish courses draw a 
considerable proportion of their student person- 
nel from the two most unfavorable sources of 
pupil patronage: the ranks of the unscholastie, 
seeking the least-encumbered road toward the 
fulfilment of graduation and college entrance 
requirements; and the ranks of the intensely 
com- 


utilitarian—the students enrolled in the 


mercial and strictly vocational courses—who as 
a class rank lowest in point of academic inte! 
ligence.* 

The educational import of such a condition, 
if existent in fact, should be of more than pass- 
ing significance, implying, as it would, a need 
for thoroughly differentiating methods, stand- 
ards, requirements and courses of study within 
foreign language departments. Spanish courses 
would require simplification; methods would 

2S. 8S. Colvin, op. cit., pp. 26, 39; W. F. Book, 
op. cit., pp. 159-184. 
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require readjustment to capitalize only the 


elementary memoriter classwork 


would require intensification and planning to 


pre cesses; 


secure a maximum repetition of minimum essen- 
tials, and norms of accomplishment would need 
adaptation to the abilities of the mediocre. 
Certainly no instructor of Spanish, working 
with such inferior material, could be held ac- 
countable to the same standards of grading and 
pupil achievement as the teacher of Latin, Ger- 
man or French, dealing only with homogeneous 
and highly selected groups. Either readjust- 
ments of this nature would have to be made, 
or the teacher of Spanish would need to be 
allowed far wider latitude in the assignment of 
failing and submedian marks than is ordinarily 
permitted by the limitations of the normal fre- 
quency curve. 

Some evidence of the legitimacy of these 
speculations is contained in the accompanying 
table of the measures of central tendeney and 


TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 344 BEGINNERS IN 
CoLLEGE ForREIGN LANGUAGE 


Measures Spanish French German 


Number of cases 35 168 41 


Mean 108.21 113.29 


Probable error of the 
mean d .87 .166 


variability for the intelligence quotients of 344 
students (largely freshmen) who enrolled in 
beginning classes in German (41 cases), French 
(168) and Spanish (135) in the Long Beach 
Junior College during the fall semester, 1929. 
It will be noted that the Spanish students rank 
lowest of the three groups considered. Although 
generalization is impossible from data limited to 
one school, sufficient grounds exist to warrant 
the belief that similar conditions prevail in 
other institutions of like character, comparably 
situated with respect to social and economic 
environment. It is interesting, for example, to 
observe that an unpublished study conducted 
by the department a year ago revealed prac- 
tically identical results, and that a similar in- 
vestigation now in progress in one of the large 


high schools of the city promises equally ‘inter- 
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esting findings. In any case, it seems 


istifi- 
able to conclude that the problem is of sufficient 
moment to merit the preliminary consideration 
of course of study committees in c& 


termining 
aims, objectives, content and norms of a bisa 
ment for courses in Spanish; of supervisors 
and teachers in formulating methods and stand- 
ards of grading in the language, and of depart- 
ment heads and administrators in organizing 
the foreign language curriculum and evaluating 
comparatively the relative efficiency of the 
instruction. 
WALTER VINCENT KauLrers 
Lone Beacu JuNIoR COLLEGE, 
CALIFORNIA 
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